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SOME SAINT-SIMONIAN CRITICISM OF 
THE UNITED STATES BEFORE 1835 
By A. S. Tillett 


WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


ALTHOUGH Henri Saint-Simon was born two hundred years ago,' to 
many his ideas seem as modern as the new philosophy of the “politics 


of production.” Professor Normano pictures him as the prototype of 


the modern American captain of industry.? Professor Schapiro says of 
him, “It would not be far-fetched to say that in his emphasis on high 
productivity as a means of advancing the welfare of the masses Saint- 
Simon was a forerunner of the American industrialists of the twentieth 
century. Henry Ford was a Saint-Simonian without being aware of it.’ 
Although his influence may be called universal, he is indeed more fa- 
mous than known in the United States. There has been no detailed 
study of the influence of Saint-Simon on American industry and thought. 
His works have not been published in this country, and, except for 
scanty excerpts, are not available in English.‘ 

Whatever Saint-Simon may have been, depending on the point of 
view of the person referring to him—dreamer or hard-headed business 
man, aristocrat or sans-culotte—he was most certainly not a “Saint-Si- 
monian,” Professor Manuel has pointed out.® It is because of the vary- 
ing interpretations and expositions of Saint-Simon’s doctrine that con- 
fusion exists about his main ideas and his contributions to modern 
society. His followers picked up his ideas and ran off with them in all 
directions, so that he appears today to be the source of many contra- 
dictory lines of thought. 

After Saint-Simon’s death in Paris in 1825, many of his disciples, 
divided and prosecuted, were, within a decade, scattered over the world, 
organizing banks, building canals and railroads, or looking for the ‘‘Fe- 
male Messiah.” Markham speaks of the missions that were sent in the 
early 1830's to the French provinces, to Belgium, Germany, and Eng- 
land, and, noting the immediate evidences all over Europe of the in- 
fluence of Saint-Simon’s ideas, wonders why they were not sent also 

1. Claude-Henri de Rouvroy, Comte de Saint-Simon, 1760-1825. 

2. J. F. Normano, “Saint-Simon and America,” Social Forces, XI (1932), 10. 

3. J. S. Schapiro, “Midwife of Technocracy,” Saturday Review of Literature, XXXIX 
(1956), 21-22. 

4. See F. M. H. Markham, editor, Saint-Simon: Selected Writings, Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1952, p. v. 


5. Frank E. Manuel, The New World of Henri Saint-Simon, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1956, pp. 1-6. 
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to America: “It is curious that the Saint-Simonians made no attempt 
to evangelize the New World.”¢ 

It might be assumed that Saint-Simon and his followers, like other 
liberals in France in the first third of the nineteenth century, would 
look favorably upon the growth and development of a democratic na- 
tion in the new world. To a great extent Europeans were enthusias- 
tically regarding the United States as a country where opportunities 
were limitless, where every man of merit might make a name for him- 
self. Since one of the most pronounced features of the Saint-Simon so- 
cialism was its insistence on the claims of merit, its advocacy of a social 
hierarchy in which every man should be placed according to his capaci- 
ty and rewarded according to his accomplishments, one would expect 
the Saint-Simonians to favor a democratic society.? 

Desiring to set up a new order of society, Saint-Simon turned his at- 
tention chiefly to industrial and economic conditions. He advocated an 
industrial state directed by modern science in which universal associa- 
tion should suppress war, and society should be organized for produc- 
tive labor by the most capable men. Thus society should be controlled 
by industrial chiefs and the spiritual direction of society should be by 
men of science. The social aim, according to Saint-Simon, is to produce 
things useful to life. Certainly it cannot be denied that America’s at- 
tention in the early nineteenth century was directed chiefly toward the 
useful. 

For a time Saint-Simon was especially interested in the advantages 
society could derive from canals. He was the originator of schemes to 
unite the Atlantic and Pacific by a canal, as wells as of plans to con- 
struct a waterway from Madrid to the sea. The Saint-Simonians were 
largely responsible for the efforts made in France in the 1820's and 
1830's to provide rapid, cheap transportation and communication. In 
1833 a Saint-Simonian, Michel Chevalier, sent to the United States by 


Thiers to study public works, especially railroads, praised American en- 
terprises and compared France’s 37 leagues of railroads with the 130 in 
Pennsylvania alone.* The Saint-Simonians would naturally be interested 


6. Op. cit., pp. xxxvii, xliii. Saint-Simonian propaganda penetrated only isolated 
individuals in North America. Cf. Manuel, op. cit., p. 2. Normano mentions Clay 
and Blaine as practicing Saint-Simonians (op. cit., pp. 11-12); Markham says Albert 
Brisbane, who published Social Destiny of Man in 1840, had been a Saint-Simonian 
(op. cit., p. xliii). 

7. See Georges Weill, Saint-Simon et son awuvre, Paris, 1894. 

8. Public opinion was greatly influenced during the thirties by Saint-Simonians, 
who, according to Mahieu, definitely won out only in 1842. See Robert G. Mahieu, 
Les Enquéteurs francais aux Etats-Unis de 1830 a4 1837, Paris, 1934, pp. 21-25. It 
has been pointed out that no one in France except the Saint-Simonians had the 
least idea of the future importance of steam railways. See $. Charléty, La Restau- 
ration, Vol. IV of Histoire de France contemporaine, edited by Ernest Lavisse, Paris, 
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in a country making such astonishing progress in the building of rail 
lines, canals and highways. 

Humanitarian reforms undertaken in the United States must also 
have attracted considerable attention from the Saint-Simonians. By the 
twenties, Americans were zealously engaged in organizing societies for 
temperance, for the prevention of pauperism, for peace and for prison 
discipline; they were building hospitals for the insane, schools for the 
blind and for deaf-mutes, and reformatories for juvenile delinquents; 
they were endeavoring to improve prisons and penal laws. Many Eu- 
ropeans believed that because of the great amount of liberty the North 
Americans enjoyed, social improvements would advance in the new 
world more rapidly than elsewhere. A fundamental tenet of the Saint- 
Simonian faith was that the whole of society ought to strive towards 
the amelioration of the moral and physical existence of the poorest 
class. In his Nouveau Christianisme (Paris, 1825) Saint-Simon taught a 
new Christianity emphasizing brotherhood or love, a love of the world 
rather than self-denial, a love which should give heed to the poor and 
the lowly, and aid in social emancipation. 

To put into practice their revolutionary designs for society, the Saint 
Simonians could be expected io turn, not to the old world so thorough- 
ly restricted in new endeavors by superstition, tradition, censorship of 
the press, and clerical domination of government and education, but 
to the new world in America. What then was the attitude of Saint 
Simon and his followers towards the United States before 1835? 

Saint-Simon himself seems whole-heartedly to have admired the new 
republic. As a matter of fact, Saint-Simon, who served with Lafayette 
in the closing campaign of the American Revolution, has been called 
“the first American.”® He was the last French officer to be elected to the 
Order of Cincinnatus.'° On the basis of his two months’ experience at 
Yorktown in 1779, he considered himself one of the founders of the new 
republic." From the time of his return to France, he claimed to have 
watched with greatest interest the progress of political events in Amer 
ica. These events, he asserted in 1817, had tended to establish in the 
United States the finest and simplest social order that had ever existed. 
Human kind had been given a great lesson in politics; what had been 
considered dreams or pure fancy had at last become reality.'? In a fic- 


1921, p. 203; Frederick B. Artz, France under the Bourbon Restoration, 1814-1830 
Cambridge, 1931, p. 230; Markham, op. cit., pp. xxxix-xli. 

9. Casson, “Saint-Simon, the First American,” The Arena, 1904, p. 514. See Ma 
thurin Dondo, The French Faust, Henri de Saint-Simon, New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955, pp. 1 and 36. 

10. Manuel, op. cit., p. 15. 

11. Saint-Simon, CEuvres, Paris: Dentu, 1865-1876, II, 140. Cf. Manuel, op. cit 

. 20. 

12. Saint-Simon, II, 140 passim. 
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titious correspondence with an American, published in the second vol- 
ume of L’Industrie (1817), Saint-Simon expressed admiration for the new 
world: 
On a vu les fondateurs de votre liberté user des pouvoirs . . . pour établir 
. la liberté individuelle. On a vu la liberté publique et particuliére se cons- 
tituer en méme temps; on a vu marcher de front la prospérité nationale et 
l‘amélioration du sort individuel des membres composant la nouvelle société; 
on a vu enfin, dans cette société, et la population, et les richesses, et les lu- 
miéres s'accrditre journellement et avec une rapidité jusqu’alors sans exemple.1% 
Saint-Simon declared that he had been more interested in political 
science than in military tactics while fighting in the new world. In the 
second of the Lettres 4 un Américain he wrote most enthusiastically of 
what he had observed and concluded regarding the Revolution: 


J'entrevis dés ce moment que la révolution d’Amérique signalait le commence- 
ment d’une nouvelle ére politique, que cette révolution devait nécessairement 
déterminer un progrés important dans la civilisation générale, et que sous peu 
de temps elle causerait de grands changements dans l’ordre social qui existait 
alors en Europe.' 


In this same letter he pointed out four aspects of life in America 
which were particularly commendable: the highest possible degree of 
tolerance because of the absence of a dominant state religion; absence 
of a privileged class or any vestiges of a feudal society; lack of families 
in control of public offices for generations; and finally the essentially 
peaceful, industrious and economic nature of the new nation. “J’ai con- 
clu,” he wrote, “...que les Américains établiraient chez eux un régime 
infiniment plus libéral et plus démocratique que celui sous lequel vi- 
vaient les peuples européens ..., [qu’]ils s'attacheraient a protéger l'agri- 
culture, le commerce et tous les genres d’industrie....’’ 

These favorable, even rhapsodic conclusions about America were 
written in all probability not so much to extol America as to set up a 
framework for criticism of France under the Restoration. The Lettres 
a un Américain deal only briefly with America, and this can also be said 
of his earlier and later works. In 1817, when he wrote these observa- 
tions on the life and customs of the United States, he was fifty-seven 
years old and had not seen the United States for nearly forty years. 
What he said could not be ascribed by any stretch of the imagination, 
Dondo declares, to the experiences and first-hand observations of a lad 
of twenty on the basis of a two-month stay. “In 1817 his mind was set 


on founding a society on an industrial basis, and he wanted to impress 
his readers with the fact that all his life he had been devoted to social 


13. Ibid., pp. 141-42. 
14. Ibid., p. 149. 
15. Ibid., p. 151. 
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studies. Therefore he posed as an expert on American Society.”'® Man- 
uel points this out also: “In the writings of his adult years the Ameri- 
can Revolution assumed broad ideological significance, and Saint-Simon 
reinterpreted his American experience as an heroic adventure which 
helped establish the first free industrial society in the modern world.”!* 

Whatever the basis of his information or his purpose in using it, 
Saint-Simon seems always to have had an “expansive, optimist concep- 
tion of the American future.”!*8 In his unpublished Examen de la ca- 
pacité politique des différents peuples, he undertook an analysis of the 
extent to which each nation was approaching the ideal industrial sci- 
entific society. His world was limited to Western Europe and the United 
States, his notes were confined to evaluations of society in England, 
France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Scandinavia and America. In contrast 
to the then-current denigration of the United States in France and Eng- 
land among the leaders of the reaction and among the Tories, Saint 
Simon seems to have continued the early enthusiasm of the philosophes 
and of the supporters of Lafayette.’ In his analysis of the conditions 
existing in the United States, Saint-Simon noted: 


Of all known peoples the Americans have the greatest political capacity 
and they enjoy the most favorable situation. They are also the people whose 
government exercises the least arbitrary action . . . The Americans on the 
one hand enjoy the advantage of being able to expand indefinitely and con 
sequently not to fear an increase in population, while on the other hand 
they have nothing to fear from their neighbors, which dispenses with the 
need for a standing army. In addition they have the advantage of very long 
coastlines with many ports so that they can devote themselves equally to agri 
culture and to commerce . . . The Americans who came from England to es- 
tablish a colony brought along the political knowledge which the English had 
acquired after long labors and at the same time found themselves emanci- 
pated from the habits which were bound up with the social organization which 
the English had before their revolution and with the remnants of the old 
institutions—all this results in the fact that their political capacity is supe- 
rior to that of the English.*° 


He thought Europeans should pay more attention to America because 
“this population may be regarded like a child which has grown up and 
which from now on ought to be listened to in the council which de- 


liberates on the general interests of the great family....” =" 


16. Op. cit., p. 35 

17. Op. cit., p. 20. 

18. Ibid., p. 281. 

19. See A. W. Smith, “Criticism of American Life and Letters in the Revue En 
cyclopédique” (typewritten dissertation, Northwestern University, 1943), pp. 37, 39 
41, 86, 126-28. 

20. Bibliothéque Nationale Ms. N.A.f. 24607. Cited and translated by Manuel, 
op. cit., p. 281. 

21. Ibid 
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Thus his early idea that the center of world civilization in the in- 
dustrial scientific epoch might shift from Europe to America remained 
constant with him; while Europe was always his first society and while 
he expected ultimately that Europe’s system would become a model for 
the rest of the globe, he believed that if Europe failed to fulfill its his- 
toric mission, white America would take over in its stead.22 Olinde Ro- 
drigues reported that Saint-Simon in his last period sometimes wondered 
whether the “implementation of the European theory would not actual 
ly take place in America first.”*4 


If Saint-Simon was enthusiastic about America to the end of his life, 
what is the basis of the argument that Saint-Simon and his followers 
did not share the liberals’ optimistic and idealistic concepts of the new 
world? 


Mais il ne pouvait convenir 4 Saint-Simon et a ses disciples de se joindre 4 
ce concert d’éloges en faveur d’une démocratie. Saint-Simon reproche aux 
Etats-Unis d’avoir conservé les lois civiles anglaises, tout imbues d’esprit féodal; 
de laisser trop d’influence aux légistes, aux militaires....?4 


This opinion is derived from a six-page article, “Notes sur les Etats 
Unis,” appendixed to the second edition (1832) of Saint-Simon’s Cateé- 
chisme politique des Industriels (1823-24), a fragment not to be found, 
according to Bouglé and Halévy, in any other edition of Saint-Simon’s 
works. This edition was prepared by Rodrigues and reissued in part in 


1841 with the “Notes.” 

In contrast to Saint-Simon’s earlier statement that there is no sign of 
feudalism in the United States, the author of the “Notes sur les Etats- 
Unis” says: “La féodalité n’a pius de téte dans l’Amérique septentrio- 


” 


nale; mais elle y a encore un corps trés robuste.”” There is not yet a code 
of civil laws to favor production as much as possible in the new nation 
and the English laws in use are imbued with the feudal, “d’ot: il ré- 
sulte que les légistes ont en Amérique, encore aujourd'hui, une impor- 
tance beaucoup trop grande....” Law suits are prolonged and expen- 
sive. It is regrettable that property is not constituted in a more philo- 
sophical manner; it is no more conformable to public interest than in 
England; “. . . ! Amérique est dévorée par les gens de loi..." Ameri- 
can generals obtain importance much too easily in the government, and 
this constitutes a stepping stone toward the reconstruction of feudal- 
ism. The author, as though refuting the idea that America might be- 
come the model nation for the world, declares: “Les Européens, avant 

22. Manuel, op. cit., pp. 235-36. 

23. Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal. Fonds d’Eichthal. Olinde Rodrigues to Gustave 


d’Eichthal, July 11, 1835. MSS. 13748/87. Cited and translated by Manuel, op. cit., 
p- 236. 


24. C. Bouglé et E. Halévy, Doctrine de Saint-Simon, Paris, 1924, pp. 169-70, 
note 55. 
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les Américains, concevront le syst¢me industriel; ils organiseront la 
théorie de ce syst¢me, ils en commenceront I’exécution pratique.” The 
overpopulation of Europe and the need for other than agricultural work 
has aroused the Europeans to the study of politics; but no such stim- 
ulus exists among Americans: 


Les peuples neufs sont plus ambitieux de richesses que de savoir. Ils ne sont 
pas en état de sentir que ce sont les sciences positives qui procurent aux 
hommes les moyens d’acquérir les plus grandes richesses. . . . Les Américains 
ne sont encore que des enfants en politique, ce sont des enfants gatés par 
l'avantage dont ils jouissent de posséder un territoire qui est immense pro 
portionnellement a leur population. . . . Les Américains n’ont méme ni le 
pouvoir ni la volonté de terminer la crise do it il s’agit; ils ont méme intérét 
a prolonger les troubles qui existent en Europe; les efforts faits par les dif 
férents partis, dans cette lutte, tournant toujours 4 leur profit, en faisant 
émigrer chez eux ceux qui se trouvent compromis par leurs opinions et par 
leurs tentatives sur le vieux continent.*5 

The contrast between these critical opinions and the generally favor 
able ones found throughout Saint-Simon’s works leads one to suspect 
that Saint-Simon may not himself have written the “Notes sur les Etats- 
Unis.” Manuel, in his definitive work on Saint-Simon, points out the 
bewildering difficulties to bibliographers engaged in the study of Saint 
Simon, asserting that “posthumous editions, composed of selections only, 
were always prepared with bias. First, by the Saint-Simonians—Rodri 
gues in 1832 and 1841 ..., Bouglé in 1925.”%6 

The “Notes sur les Etats-Unis’’ would seem therefore to be a studied 
refutation of most of Saint-Simon’s judgments about America. Who 
among the Saint-Simonians had more realistic, or even hostile opinions 
of the new world? While it is impossible to know the ideas of all the 
individual followers of Saint-Simon, a definite pattern of opinion can 
be traced through the leaders of one major branch of the Saint-Simon 
ians in the ten years following his death—the branch of the Bazard 
schism, the so-called left-wing Saint-Simonians. 

Even before the master’s death in 1825, there was variance of opin- 
ion within the fold. Auguste Comte, Saint-Simon’s pupil and secretary, 
held a disenchanted view of the United States. And he was the author 
of the third book of the Catéchisme des industriels (1824) to which the 
“Notes sur les Etats-Unis” was later to be appended. At the time of the 
preparation and publication of this work, Comte was engaged in a bit- 
ter controversy with Saint-Simon. In the first volume of Le Producteur?* 

25. CEuvres complétes de Saint-Simon, Paris: Naquet, 1832 (2 parts in 1 vol. xxxviii- 
201 pp. and 364 pp.); Guvres de Saint-Simon, Paris: Capelle. 1841 (201 pp.), pp 
167-73. 

26. Op. cit. pp. 3-4. 


27. Comte collaborated with the Saint-Simonians after the 


master’s death in is- 
suing Le Producteur in 1825-26. 
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in an article entitled “Considérations sur le Pouvoir spirituel,’” Comte 
accused the United States of overwhelming materialism. He saw “spir- 
itual disorganization” as the inevitable result of the social emphasis on 
the material which had been increasing for three centuries; he found 
this materialistic emphasis existing in the United States, “.. . ot la 
désorganisation spirituelle a été poussée infiniment plus loin que par- 
tout ailleurs.”*§ 

A more likely source for the “Notes” than Comte is Saint-Amand 
Bazard, who in 1831 and 1832 was still closely associated with Saint- 
Simonians, whereas Comte had by 1828 broken off all amicable relations 
with them. The tenor of the “Notes” moreover seems to be that of the 
general opinion of America held in France in the 1830's rather than 
that of the 1820’s.°® After the death of Saint-Simon, Bazard became the 
official spokesman of the group of Saint-Simonians, who were slowly or- 
ganizing into a cult. In 1826 he gave a series of lectures with great 
success on the teachings of Saint-Simon. These lectures were published, 
along with others by Enfantin and various leaders of the group, as the 
Exposition générale de la Doctrine de Saint-Simon, in 1829-30. In 1831 
Bazard withdrew from, or was forced out of, the “College of Apostles,” 
because he was unwilling to follow Enfantin in his extreme views on 
marriage, divorce, women, etc. When the “pére” stalked out after weeks 
of violent debate and tumultuous meetings, he was followed by such 
influential Saint-Simonians as Pierre Leroux, Hippolyte Carnot, the 
Pereire brothers, Jean Reynaud, and later Fourtoul, Charton, Blanc, 
and Laurent, who were all contributors to the Revue Encyclopédique. 
These liberal socialists remained in France, eventually entering diverse 
government posts and editing liberal journals, when the other, more 
notorious Enfantin branch of the Saint-Simonians scattered noisily 
throughout the world to build canals, make converts and look for the 
“Female Messiah.” Bazard suffered a stroke and died in 1832. 

Enfantin spoke aptly of the “continual negation of Bazard.”*! This 
negative point of view is apparent in Bazard’s attitude toward America. 
Writing in Le Producteur in 1826, he noted in America as in Europe 
the absence of a social doctrine: “La population des Etats-Unis .. . n’a 
rien reconstruit, parce que pour cela il lui aurait fallu de nouvelles 
doctrines, et que sous le rapport intellectuel elle n'a point de mouve- 


28. Le Producteur, 1, 610-11; ed. of 1912, pp. 186-87. Quoted in Bouglé et Halévy, 
op. cit., pp. 169-70; note 55. Favorable comments on America by Saint-Simonians 
about this time are to be found in Le Censeur and in the Revue Encyclopédique; 
in Charles Dunoyer’s L’Industrie et la morale... (pp. 109 and 324); in Charles 
Comte’s Traité de Législation, 1, 17; in a discourse by Blanqui, Le Producteur, 
IV, 166; and a little later in Chevalier’s reports on public works in America. + 

29. See Smith, op. cit., pp. 35-41. 

30. Cf. Markham, op. cit., pp. xxxv-xxxix. 

31. Bouglé et Halévy, op. cit., p. 10. 
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ment distinct de celui de I’Europe..." 3? In the first Séance of Decem- 
ber 17, 1828, he gave a sarcastic tirade against the United States—“that 
model nation”—for its assistance to the enemies of Greece and its fail- 
ure to come to the aid of Haiti and other Latin American countries 
struggling for independence: 


Mais l’Amérique, ce pays modéle, qui n’a pas le prétexte banal de la con- 
trainte exercée par son gouvernement, qu’a-t-elle fait? Il faut le dire A sa 
honte, elle a passé un marché avec les Turcs pour les aprovisionner! Quelques 
parties de l’'Amérique du Sud ont voulu secouer le joug espagnol qui pése 
encore sur elles; les Etats-Unis, tout remplis des souvenirs amers de la mé- 
tropole; les Etats-Unis, of retentit encore le bruit des chaines naguére brisées, 
ont-ils facilité en rien I’émancipation de leurs compatriotes? Non. Ont-ils, en- 
fin, offert 4 la république d’Haiti le secours de leurs finances pour payer sa 
rancon? Non, toujours non. Ce peuple libre, qui a secoué, dit-on, tous les 
préjugés de la vieille Europe; ce peuple, en avant de tous les peuples dans 
les voies de la civilisation, a protesté contre l’existence d'un peuple affranchi, 
d’une nation de négres!33 


The Saint-Simonians, after the failure of Le Producteur in 1826, wrote 
for the Organisateur, a weekly which appeared briefly after July 1829. 
Then they got control of the Globe, a daily, which they edited from 
November 1830, until it ceased publication in April 1832.44 On Janu- 
ary 18, 1831, Pierre Leroux, founder and editor, sold his controlling 


shares to the Enfantin Saint-Simonians, and having separated from this 
group with Bazard, joined Hippolyte Carnot in editing the Revue En- 
cyclopédique, with the imtention of making of this monthly journal an 
organ of their doctrine, a Saint-Simonism free from the “mysticisme 
hiérarchique et érotique d’Enfantin”: “La doctrine de l’art social for- 
mulée par Leroux et ses collégues a été plus saine et plus modérée que 
celle des saint-simoniens, trop préoccupés de leurs théories utopistes et 
trop intéressés 4 en hater Ja réalisation.”** In vain the two editors, with 


32. “De la nécessité d'une nouvelle doctrine générale,” Le Producteur, Il, 556 
ff., quoted in Bouglé et Halévy, op. cit., pp. 169-70, note 55. 

33. Bouglé et Halévy, op. cit., pp. 150-51. Bazard, a fiery republican opposed 
to the restored monarchy, had founded in 1820 the “Amis de la vérité,” a revo 
lutionary movement in France, joined by Lafayette and other liberals, to foment 
rebellion over France in order to obtain constitutional liberties. His articles in the 
1820’s were frequently signed Saint Amand. He very probably was disappointed in 
Lafayette, whose indecision was responsible largely for the failure for the plot of 
Belfort. 

34. See Dondo, op. cit., pp. 201-202. 

35. H. J. Hunt, Le Socialisme ct le romanzisme en France, Oxford, 1935, pp. 94, 
106. “Carnot, Leroux, Reynaud—los mejores de la Familia—se separaron. Desde me- 
ses atras, los dos primeros habian comprendido la necesidad de poseer un peridé 
dico propio para continuar la propaganda sin la comprometedora colaboracién de 
Enfantin. Sin mucha pena, Jullien de Paris les cediéd la Revue Encyclopédique” 
(Raul A. Orgaz, Echeverria y el Saint-Simonismo, Cordoba, Argentina: Rossi, 1934, 
p- 60). Of Pierre Leroux (1797-1871) Brunet wrote: “Mais celui qui retient le plus 
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their group of collaborators, tried to stem the tide of adverse public 
opinion brought about largely by the wild excesses of the Enfantin 
group. The journal ceased regular publication in 1833, and after one 
volume in 1835 ceased appearing altogether. This highly esteemed jour- 
nal, which according to Michaud and Hatin had among its collabora- 
tors the most eminent men of the time, fell into discredit after 1830 
“because of the Saint-Simonian opinions of its new directors.”%¢ 

The Revue Encyclopédique, before being taken over by the Saint- 
Simonians, was noted for its optimistic and at times enthusiastic atti- 
tude toward America.** It had been founded in 1818 by Marc-Antoine 
Jullien de Paris, who had sympathy for Saint-Simon’s ideas and echoed 
many of his sentiments and opinions. Many of the collaborators be- 
longed to the Saint-Simon circle of intimates. Some of the Saint-Simon- 
ians writing more or less frequently in the 1820's for the Revue were 
Ferry, Bazard, Blanqui, Say, Montgéry and Laurent. The Revue, like 
Saint-Simon, was primarily concerned with social progress, sought re- 
forms in France in education and penal codes, urged the abolition ot 
slavery, and argued for the improvement of prisons, systems of trans- 
portation and communication networks. Jullien like Saint-Simon ad- 
vocated a union of nations and like Saint-Simon praised the United 
States in order to show up by contrast the weaknesses of Restoration 
France. In the last issue of the Revue that he edited, in 1831, he wrote: 
“Les Américains du Nord se sont éclairés des lumiéres de la vieille 
Europe, et ils lui ont présenté le riche tableau des améliorations socia- 
les que leur procurait la liberté.”%% 

Before 1831 the Revue had published nearly three thousand articles, 
mostly of a favorable nature, on the United States. The new editors were 
much less concerned with what was going on in the new world. Under 
the constitutional government in France, to which the editors claimed 
to be indifferent, there was less restriction on the press and consequent- 


ly less need for the Revue and other liberal journals to compare France 


with the new republic in order to reprove their own government. The 


fidélement et développe le plus ardemment I'inspiration maitresse de Saint-Simon, 
c'est Pierre Leroux” (Le Mysticisme social de Saint-Simon, Paris: Les Presses Fran- 
¢aises, 1925, p. 121). Hippolyte Carnot (1801-1888) had been in charge of education 
for the Saint-Simonian organization. 

36. After the Revue Encyclopédique failed, Carnot wrote for other liberal jour- 
nals. As a deputy in 1839, he sat on the extreme left. He left France voluntarily 
in 1851, but later became Minister of Education. Leroux edited the Encyclopédie 
Nouvelle (1835-41). He was one of the most influential socialist writers in the thirties 
and forties. In a letter to Lamartine in 1849 Enfantin referred to this group in a 
friendly fashion. He said Leroux was “one of the kindest and most erudite men 
of our times...” (cited and translated by Dondo, op. cit., pp. 215-17). 

37. See Smith, op. cit., pp. 29, 289-90. 

38. “Vues générales sur notre plan et notre but,” Revue Encyclopédique (here- 
after RE), XLIX (1831), 10. 
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four volumes published before the new editors took over contained twice 
as many articles or notices on America as the last nine volumes. Many 
of the entries under America in the last volumes were simply announce- 
ments or brief notices, but some were realistically critical. 

Looking behind the glowing statistical reports of progress in the 
United States, the Saint-Simonian collaborators of the Revue saw no 
more evidence in America than in Europe of social advancement. When 
writing of America in book reviews or in miscellaneous articles, the 
young critics pointed out many faults and weaknesses in the young na- 
tion. Several complained that creative expression in America was stifled 
by the emphasis on what was useful and profitable.%® In a review of 
Ward’s Autobiography of Thieves, one critic says: “Ward ne déploie 
cependant pas, dans ses récits, cette poésie d’indépendance, cette insou- 
ciance de la vie sauvage, qui nous plaisent tant dans les moeurs des na- 
turels du Nouveau-Monde. I! a. . . l’esprit de commerce et de calcul 
d’un Américain des Etats-Unis.’"4° This same criticism of America ap- 
pears in a later review by the same author: “L’utile régne en despote 
dans les républiques unies, il chasse les arts, palit et tue la littérature, 
aligne les rivi¢res, aplanit toutes les montagnes, béche toutes les bruy- 
éres, ensemence le désert, émonde les féréts, macadamise les sen- 
ast... = 

The general Saint-Simonian disapproval of the historical novel is to 
be observed in attacks by Leroux and Saint Chéron on romanticists who 
insisted on evoking the past. Leroux complained that Cooper, like Scott, 
was not in the center of the movement of the age: “Ils ne peuvent pas 
plus nous apprendre quelle est la tendance de esprit humain, quel 
germe de progrés l’'humanité porte actuellement dans son sein, quels 
désirs la tourmentent, quel est son sort d’aujourd’hui, quel sera son 
lendemain. ...”"** In general the critics found Cooper’s genius exhausted 
—and exhausting; Saint Chéron hoped he would never have to read or 
review another of his novels; he was tired of hearing America extolled, 
tired of comparisons between the United States and Europe: 


vous aurez sans doute été impatienté . . . de cette singulitre préoccupa- 
tion de Cooper qui lui fait, 4 chaque page, au milieu des événements du 
seiziéme siécle qu'il raconte, établir un paralléle entre les meceurs, les croy- 
ances, les institutions politiques de l’Amérique et celles de l'Europe. Cooper 
ne parle pas d’un site, ne met pas en scene un des hommes, ou ne raconte 
pas des faits de l’esprit de cette époque sans s’arréter pour dire: Oh! cela 
est beaucoup mieux en Amérique! Oh! vous n’y voyez rien de semblable!* 

89. Cf. Comte’s criticism of America, above p. 9. 

40. Montgolfier, RE, LII (1831), 154. 

41. In a review of McMahon’s Historical View of the Government of Maryland, 
RE, LII (1831), 413. 

42. “De la poésie de notre époque,” RE, LII (1831), 415. 

43. In a review of L’Heidenmauer, RE, LVI (1832), 196-97. 
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Antoine de Latour, reviewing a book which pleaded for penitentiary 
reform in the United States, had noted, shortly before these articles, the 
contrast between actual conditions in the United States and pictures of 
the country obtained from novels: “Que de nouvelles américaines ont 
désenchanté pour nous les romans de Cooper!’’* 

Charton condemned Paulding for his antipathy to the Negroes in Le 
Coin de feu: “Avant lui, le mépris de la peau noire avait rarement été 
exprimé avec une satisfaction plus énergique par aucun colon.” The 
critic said that the American novelist had depicted Negroes drunk, vio- 
lent, vindictive, hypocritical, and murderous. “C’est 4 peine si l'on peut 
se persuader qu'il écrit sérieusement, lorsque d’une facon lamentable 
il raille le projet d’affranchissement des esclaves, et regrette amérement 
leur fidéle servilité antique... .’’* 

Writers for the Revue were particularly vehement in their denuncia- 
tion of the treatment accorded Negroes and Indians in the United States. 
In a review of Stuart’s Thee Years in North America one critic went to 
some length to describe for the French readers conditions in the South: 


Rien n’est plus capable d’inspirer du dégoit et de l’horreur que le tableau 
de la condition des esclaves dans la Caroline et la Géorgie. . . . Il est cer- 
tain qu'il n’y a pas aujourd’hui dans le monde entier de pays od la condi- 
tion des esclaves soit plus dure et ot ils soient moins protégés par les lois que 
la partie méridionale des Etats-Unis d’Amérique. Et ce qu’il y a de plus triste, 
de plus désolant, c'est que cette barbarie n'est pas la suite de l’ignorance ou 


d’une antique routine que le temps et le progrés pourraient faire disparaitre; 
elle est le résultat odieux d’un systéme, d’une théorie raisonnée. . . . Leurs 
procédés envers les restes des tribus indiennes, ces faibles débris des premiers 
possesseurs du sol, portent encore le méme caractére d’iniquité... .46 


In education, the Revue noted, America had servilely imitated the 
British. American universities in their choice and direction of studies 
had followed too closely the exclusively English traditions. The only 
branch of human activity the Americans excelled in was industry. Oth- 
erwise, despite their pride at being newly emancipated, they had done 
nothing but trail along behind the British like admiring and submissive 
children, in science and literature.‘? 

Property rights, complained a critic in 1832, received more considera- 
tion in American courts than human rights. And this reproach was 
added: “Il est évident enfin qu’aux Etats-Unis . . . la premiére condi- 
tion pour ne pas sentir le poids des lois, c'est d’étre riche.’’*® 

44. LI (1831), 112. 

45. LIV (1832), 185. 

46. E., “Conditions des esclaves dans la Caroline et la Géorgie,” RE, LVIII (1833), 
157-62. 

47. J. M., RE, LIT (1831), 678-79. 


48. Montgolfier, “Code de jurisprudence criminelle de l’'Ohio,” RE, LIII (1832), 
612-13. 
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The main troubles of the United States could be traced, according to 
many of the Revue’s articles, to its republican form of government. One 
critic wrote for example: “La grande objection, en ce moment, c'est 
l'incertitude du lien fédéral, et l’impuissance du gouvernement général 
a tenir unis les divers Etats.”*® When Baron Massias pointed out the 
evils in America in his book De La Souveraineté, a reviewer of his work 
concluded that poor, miserable America would do better as a monarchy, 
for its sores were engendered by the republican government.” Another 
writer in 1833 expressed the opinion that the republican form of gov- 
ernment was unsuited to the needs of a new country like the United 
States, and that a monarchy would be much more favorable to the prog- 
ress and development of the lower, working classes.5! Comparing liberty 
in France and in the United States, a French writer concluded that a 
republican form of government was not the answer to the problems ol 
human society: 


. Peut-€étre trouverait-on, en y regardant de plus prés, que 14 ot |’égoisme 
national parait étre devenu une loi de l’Etat, 1a ot l’esclavage étale encore 
ses déplorables désordres, 14 ot le christianisme conserve avec obstination les 
rafhnements mesquins de sa dévotion décrépite, 1a of la démocratie indigéne 
n’a pu encore extirper les fortes racines qu’y avait jetées l’aristocratie de la 
métropole, 1a ot les beaux-arts ne peuvent se développer sous |’influence 
du rigorisme puritain, les imposants dehors de la république-modéle recélent 
encore, pour le moins, autant d’imperfections et de miséres que certains pays 
de l’ancien continent.5? 


This quotation seems to sum up the antipathy of the left-wing Saint 
Simonians toward the United States. 

Although there is an occasional favorable comment on America in the 
Revue Encyclopédique after 183l—as for example approval of the pris 
ons in Pennsylvania, and commendation of Jeflerson and Webster—the 
overall picture is negative. The French collaborators are not so much 
disillusioned as disinterested. Emile Pereire wrote in 1832: “What is the 
use of comparing the finances of France and the United States? What 
connection can there be between a nation at the head of the civiliza 
tion of Europe and a new people with endless explorations ahead?”’** 

Saint-Simon and Jullien, who admired the United States, were old 
men in the 1820's. They had known Lafayette, had participated in the 
revolutions, were steeped in the idealism of the eighteenth-century phi 
losophes. The older writers of the Revue Encyclopédique, such as Jean 

9. E.E.C., “Les Etats-Unis d’Amérique,”RE, LVI (1832), 80 


50. B., RE, XVII (1833), 617-18. 
51. E., LVIII (1833), 162 


52. A. J., “De la liberté en France et aux Etats-Unis,” RE, LII (1831), 215, 216. 
53. “Considérations sur les finances de la France et des Etats-Unis,” RE, LI 
(1832), 71-72. 
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Baptiste Say and Claude Ferry, looked upon America as the land where 
new ideas could be tried out and abuses righted without the interfering 
fetters of a dictatorial government. They found excuses for America’s 
failures. The younger writers of the Revue, Say’s son-in-law Charles 
Comte, Jullien’s son Auguste, along with the young associates of Leroux 
and Carnot, Saint-Simonians who became liberal socialists, looked upon 
America without preconceived notions of its perfection. 

Thus we conclude that although the Saint-Simonians were seeking 
economic and social changes in France in the 1820’s and 1830's, they 
were not concerned with changing the form of government and did not 
consider a republican form of government necessary or even desirable 
in setting up their new social order. The young Saint-Simonian colla- 
borators of the Revue Encyclopédique were tired of hearing America 
pointed out by their elders as a model nation; they were not eager to 
go there. The Bazard group found the same social evils—or worse— 
existing in America as in Europe. And, although they were concerned 
with producing things useful to life, they blamed the United States for 
devoting itself exclusively to material progress at the expense of inter- 
est in science and the arts. It may be added that Saint-Simon himself 
was no Saint-Simonian in his admiration for the new republic. 








“IL FAUDRAIT CREUSER L’HISTOIRE”: 
NOTES ON THE COMPOSITION OF LA BETE HUMAINE 


By Martin Kanes 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 
‘ 


In PuBLIC, Emile Zola seemed to cut a vigorous figure, apparently thriv- 
ing on commotion and tumult, welcoming quarrels and disputes for 
the sake of the attendant publicity. Actually, he was at the same time 
a timid man who suffered acutely from any penetration behind the front 
of bravado he established: It was only among his closest friends that he 
abandoned the pose of energy and strength. At Médan (the home he 
fortified against what imagined enemies?), it was even worse. There the 
nights were long and the stairways creaked; more than once Zola ad- 
mitted to the Goncourts that he sat in darkness paralyzed by thoughts 
of self-doubt, failure and even death. It was in the famous “grenier’’ 
through which such a long stream of tormented people passed, that 
Zola most frequently sought relief from his oppressive obsessions. And 
once he had begun, he could hardly be stopped: 

Vous ne savez pas quelle est ma vie? Et le voila qui, avec un visage assombri, 
entame le chapitre de ses misétres. C'est curieux, combien ce gras et bedon- 
nant gargon est geignard et comme ses expansions versent de suite en des 
paroles mélancoliques. Zola a commencé un tableau des plus noirs de sa jeu- 
nesse, des amertumes de sa vie de tous les jours, des injures qui lui sont adres- 
sées, de la suspicion ot on le tient, de l’espéce de quarantaine faite autour 
de ses cuvres. 

and when, on this occasion, Turgenev interrupted to complain in his 
turn, Zola paid no attention, but continued to moan.' The two brothers 
(later Edmond alone), observed, noted, and left us an icy account of 
these Pascalian evenings. 

Moving from crisis to crisis, Zola constructed the Rougon-Macquart. 
In 1888-89, when he had finished Le Réve and was preparing himself 
for La Béte humaine, he went through a particularly bad period. On 
April 26, 1888, he went to Edmond de Goncourt’s home, where the latter 
made the following portrait of him: “. . . Et cette téte amaigrie et si 

1. E. de Goncourt, Journal, ed. Robert Ricatte, X (Paris, 1957), 229. This passage 
is dated January 25, 1875. The Goncourt brothers stand at the head of a long series 
of critics who have studied in more or less detail the life and works of Emile Zola. 
{ am, of course, greatly indebted to all of them. The following pages are drawn 
from a broader study of La Béte humaine which will shortly be completed. Profes- 
sors Robert J. Niess and Guy Robert, among contemporary Zola scholars, have been 


of particular help to me, and I wish to take this opportunity to acknowledge that 
fact. 
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joliment amenuisée que j'ai vue, il y a six semaines, sous les embéte- 
ments de Germinal et l’exaspération de la non-réussite, a le décharne- 
ment, aujourd’hui, d’une grande et profonde maladie intérieure.’? 

It was indeed a true malady, whose severity Goncourt himself did 
not suspect. Zola was suffering from a particularly acute form of middle- 
age depression, complicated by his eternal self-doubt. Too easily at- 
tracted by facile phraseology, Goncourt often lacked sympathy for his 
unfortunate friend: 


Chez Charpentier, ce soir un monsieur vient a moi, que je ne reconnais pas 
tout d’abord. C’est Zola, mais si changé que vraiment, dans la rue, je serais 
passé 4 cété de lui sans lui donner la main. Ce n’est plus sa téte du portrait 


de Manet, qu’il avait un moment retrouvée: c'est, avec ses trous sous les pom- 


mettes, son grand front sous ses cheveux rebroussés, la squalidité jaune de 
son teint, la contraction nerveuse de sa bouche, une certaine fixité du regard, 
cest la téte d’un étre larveux avec une méchanceté maladive répandue sur 
toute la figure.® 


We cannot enter here into the reasons for this suffering, nor do we 
propose to inquire into its effects on the style of La Béte humaine.‘ 
Psychology is not yet able to answer questions of causality, and a cata- 
logue of stylistic traits would seem to offer few insights into the mean- 
ing of Zola’s work. The novelist himself, who was acutely aware of his 
own virtues and shortcomings, once wrote to Henri Céard that he felt 
in himself “I"hypertrophie du détail vrai, le saut dans les étoiles sur le 
tremplin de la vérité exacte.’’® It is the mechanism of this “leap to the 
stars” that we propose to examine here; that is, certain aspects of the 
creative effort that throw light on what art may have gained or lost 
through the moral sufferings of the man. 

The Zola manuscripts at the Bibliothéque Nationale constitute a vast 
domain which has hardly been explored. We shall therefore limit our 
remarks to the dossier of La Béte humaine, which in itself provides a 
great quantity of material. 

Obviously, the voluminous manuscripts relative to La Béte humaine 
include all sorts of notes. They can be divided roughly into two series: 
the purely documentary notes (summaries of books, conversations, per- 
sonal inquiries, etc.), and the pages in which the true creative effort takes 
place. We are interested in the latter which contain, in the case of this 
novel, the following divisions of the dossier: the Ebauche, two Plans, 
the Notes Lefévre, and the Personnages. Of 676 folios in the dossier, 

2. Goncourt, Journal, XV, 105. 

8. Goncourt, Journal, XV, 176. Written November 4, 1888. 

4. La Béte humaine has been studied from a stylistic point of view by A. Jagmetti, 
in La Béte humaine d’Emile Zola: Etude de stylistique critique (Geneve, 1955). 


5. E. Zola, Correspondance 1872-1902, ed. M. Le Blond (Paris, 1927), p. 637. Lette: 
dated March 22, 1885. 
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this group contains about 500, which leaves only about 175 to pure docu- 
mentation. These 500 folios are characterized, especially at the begin- 
ning, by a kind of interior dialogue. They seem to indicate intense self 
observation, or rather a division of the self into teacher and student: 
“Dire l'heure qu'il est. Voir 4 finir par les bruits de la gare...” (Fol. 
13).6 Or again, “Dire tout de suite sans doute que tante Phasie lui a 
écrit de venir la voir’ (Fol. 34). Often he gives himself indications of 
future procedures: “.. . je verrai ce que je ferai de Misard. . . . J'ai envie 
de le faire aller tous les soirs 4 Barentin, pour (?)"’ (Fol. 36). 

At such moments, Zola was delaying decisions which he was eventual- 
lv obliged to make. In spite of his tendency to reduce the process of 
composition to a methodology, the novels sprang from the deepest part 
of his being—a process not entirely subject to rational control. Zola vas 
thrusting himself into the unknown; beyond what was, lay what was to 
be. Faced with the heavy and weighing absence of a novel that demanded 
fulfillment, Zola was easily dismayed. He viewed creation with panic; 
the book crushed him with its apparent impossibility. 

Let us consider the parts of the dossier in sequence, beginning with 
the Ebauche which develops about two-thirds of the plot.” It begins, as 
one might suspect, with generalities: provisional identification of char- 
acters, discussion of the crimes of the novel, and of the murders in- 
volved, but suddenly, in the midst of this rather banal material, Zola 
is seized by a shiver of doubt: “Mais il faudrait creuser un peu plus I’his- 
toire, car je n’ai rien encore” (Fol. 346/9). And he returns to the be- 
ginning several times to “dig” at his story (“Non, je reviens en ar- 
riére...” [Fol. 347/10}) 

Actually, one is not surprised by repetition at the beginning of his 
work. What does surprise, however, is the insistence with which Zola 
employed this procedure. On folio 353/16 of the Ebauche, instead of 
developing the intrigue among the characters now more or less de- 

6. The dossier of La Béte humaine, now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, is cata- 
logued as Nouvelles Acquisitions francaises 10274. The system of pagination used in 
this study is that established by Guy Robert in his study of La Terre. The first 
number is the one assigned to each folio by the Bibliothéque Nationale. It is fol- 
lowed, where applicable, by Zola’s own pagination. Since Zola did not consistently 
number his sheets, the second figure is frequently missing. 

7. It is evident that the order followed here is the chronological order of compo- 
sition, not the arbitrary order in which the folios have been bound. The proofs upon 
which this sequence has been established, too complex for a summary presentation, 
will be incorporated into a further study of the documents. It can be briefly said, 
however, that this sequence does not vary widely from the pattern established for 
the dossiers of other novels. The earliest section is the Ebauche, of which two-thirds 
were completed before Zola turned to the Notes Lefévre and the first Plan. He then 
came back to the Ebauche, and after having finished it, drew up the Personnages 


and the second Plan. Those sections of the dossier devoted to purely factual docu- 
mentation do not concern us here 
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lineated, Zola suddenly fears that his ideas make no sense. He therefore 
returns once more to the beginning: “Il faudrait avoir l'histoire, mettre 
d’abord I’histoire sur ses pieds. Cela me donnerait sans doute les grandes 
lignes que je cherche” (Fol. 353/16). This time he appears to have made 
a good start, for the six following folios successfully develop the ele 
ments of his Grandmorin Affair. 

A frequent victim of such incertitudes, Zola, like all unstable persons, 
sometimes went to the other extreme. After the 22 pages of the Ebauclie 
that he had just written, he suddenly waxed enthusiastic and hastily 
scribbled: ““Donc j'ai 4 peu prés toutes les piéces: Le mari connaissant 
l'adultére, l’explication de la femme et du mari qui la force a étre com- 
plice (il faut qu'elle y assiste). Lantier qui voit le crime,—Et la mono 
manie du crime chez Lantier—La femme haissant son mari. Lantier in 
troduit dans le ménage—Lantier amant toléré par le mari—Sa mono 
manie continue—La femme poussant Lantier A assassiner le mari—Ses 
débats—Enfim assassinant la femme—Le mari, accusé et passant en cout 
d’assises—.” 

This is very obviously far from being ‘‘A peu prés toutes les piéces,” 
and when Zola wrote these words on folio 


or 


359/22 of the Ebauche, he 
was only marking the limits within which he was to develop the novel. 
One therefore expects to find, after this page, the continuous and reg- 
ular development which, as a matter of fact, fills the next 27 folios. This 
part of the Ebauche seems to have been a kind of plateau, a place of 
arrival, for at the end Zola stopped, reviewed what had been done, and 
remarked with calm: “I] faut maintenant tout régler de plus prés” (Fol. 
386/50). Here we find a general review of the plot, but although it is 
more generous in details than the passage which had already provided 
“toutes les piéces’’ on folio 359/22, it nevertheless side-steps the great 
problem of the Ebauche: “C'est la question grave: comment le crime 
a-t-il pu se commettre” (Fol. 388/52). It was the problem which he nevei 
succeeded in solving satisfactorily. How could the Roubauds have been 


able to kill Grandmorin in a moving train, return to their compartment 
by the exterior running-boards before their arrival in the next station, 
and all this without being seen? Here Zola came up against a problem 
which threatened to rout him completely. Not being able to solve it 
directly, he characteristically delayed coming to grips with it: “Mais le 


difficile est maintenant Ja distribution des matiéres du commencement” 
(Fol. 392/56). This implies that the difficulty having been resolved, he 
is now turning to other matters. This is manifestly inexact. The difh- 
culty remained, but one can understand Zola’s implication that if he 
were to begin to tell his story, instead of discussing it, he might find a 
solution more easily. And so once again he returns to the very begin 
ning, this time to start the sketch of his first chapter. At a moment when 
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everything seems to be in the air, when his plot is vague despite his as- 
sertions to the contrary, when the modalities of his crime are still 
shrouded in confusion, he begins the text of his novel. The result can 
be foreseen. Everything goes easily at first: the setting of the scene in a 
room, overlooking the Gare Saint-Lazare, the introduction of Roubaud 
and his wife, the snatches of dialogue. Everything goes smoothly until 
Zola has to speak of the murder. There he stumbles; there he is forced 
to admit that he has not yet found the key to the mystery: “.. . . et le 
meurtre, comment il s'est opéré, comment ils ont regagné leur compat 
timent.—Tout cela serait peut-étre mieux directe, mais le mystére y per 
drait beaucoup (a voir)” (Fol. 394/58). The mystery was not in the nov- 
el; it was in his ideas. But Zola was obstinate. Faced with an unman- 
ageable murder intrigue, he went back to cover the same ground again: 
“Le premier chapitre, la Gare Saint-Lazare, 4 Paris, avec un départ de 
nuit, peut trés bien ouvrir le livre” (Fol. 395/59). This extraordinary 
attempt to write his chapter before its time was doomed to failure. The 
following pages discuss not the murder which was the heart of the dif- 
ficulty, but all sorts of details which could have been settled af any time. 

Thus the search went on. To each difficulty there corresponded a typi- 
cal repetition. Sometimes happy, hometimes not, this procedure even 
tually produced a more or less clear Ebauche of the novel. Zola finally 
decided to allow the element of mystery to remain, and to state simply 
that the Roubauds did re-enter their compartment by the exterior run- 
ning-boards, as incredible as that might seem. Later he hit on the idea 
of making this unbelievable feat the cause of the ensuing judicial errors 
It was therefore in a tone of confidence that Zola began the final sec- 
tion of his Ebauche: “Je voudrais régler quelques détails encore pour 
compléter l’ceuvre” (Fol. 425/89). It is indeed on mere details that the 
Ebauche finishes, despite the fact that he did not yet know how the 
novel was to end. 


As one reads through the following sections of the dossier, the phe- 
nomenon of repetition becomes familiar, for Zola depended upon it 
heavily. Chapter | of the first Plan, for example, begins with a descrip- 
tion of the Roubauds and of their visit to Paris, up to the point where 
he must mention the adultery: “... . je voudrais la découverte de l'adul- 
tére, par un fait, petit, misérable, insignifiant, amenant I'évidence en 
deux ou trois plans” (Fol. @1). But the crucial “fact” being undeter- 
mined, Zola rewrote the scent: “Il faut décidément que Sévérine vienne 
a Paris pour un fait précis, une consultation,—un achat...” (Fol. 21). 
This time Zola saw a solution: “Et la découverte peut se faire a l'aide 
d’une simple bague. On parle de Grandmorin, et il faut amener par 
Sévérine: Quand il m’a donné cette bague...’’ (Fol. 22). Once the dif- 
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ficulty was resolved, ideas came rapidly; but Zola felt the need to re 
work his chapter one last time, and we thus find a third and final ver- 
sion beginning on folio 27. 

It would be too laborious to follow Zola through the labyrinth of 
his uncertainties. The first Plan is filled with the meticulous work by 
which the skeleton of each chapter was fixed. It was his usual method, 
and it has been noticed in the dossiers of other novels. But the first 
Plan is, up to a certain point, the reworking of the Ebauche—and after 
the first Plan, Zola drew up a second one which, in its turn, merely 
repeats the first. If one then adds the gallery of the Personnages and 
the Notes Lefévre, where the same material is again covered, one is 
forced to recognize an enormous duplication of work. Why was it nec- 
essary to rewrite the plan of the book so many times? Why so many 
pages that simply repeat each other? Obviously this technique is moti- 
vated by something very deep-seated in Zola’s consciousness. 

The source can be found in the style, not of the novel, but of the 
dossier itself. Here and there in the dossier, are phrases which are re- 
peated with an exactitude which eliminates all possibility of coinci- 
dence. The first one to be encountered expresses the idea of “cauche- 
mar”: “Un drame violent 4 donner le cauchemar a tout Paris” (Fol. 
338/1)—or, in a slightly different form, “Quelque chose d’hallucinant 
. . . qui donne le cauchemar 4 toute la France” (Fol. 352/15). These 
phrases were written very early in the composition of the Ebauche; 
they are replaced later by a much longer and more complicated sen- 
tence: “L’affaire remontant et ébranlant jusqu’au conseil d’administra- 
tion, parce que tout craque du haut en bas, pour cette aventure d’un 
petit chef de gare, qui va faire découvrir des choses désagréables, jusqu’a 
Etat” (Fol. 385/49). This complex sentence is repeated in its entirety 
no less than five times—each time the plans and sketches touch upon 
the relationships between the murder and the political situation.’ The 
verb “ébranler” itself constantly serves to indicate the effect of the scan- 
dal upon the government of the Second Empire (an effect symbolized 
by the “ébranlement” of the house at La Croix-de-Maufras: “Je ferai 
habiter la maison abandonnée au cours du roman, pour que tout le 
transit l’ébranle” [Fol. 367/30, my italics]). Further along, the image 
becomes more precise: “Tout l’Etat ébranlé par le crime, car l'empire 
traverse une crise...” (Fol. 404/69). In the Plans as well, the link be- 
tween verb and image is clearly seen: “.. . les chemins de fer mélés, 
l'état ébranlé. Revenir a la politique” (Foll. 75-76). And it is the train 
which again will be the agent of catastrophe and prog,ess at the same 
time: “C’est la des.suiée qui s’ébranle et qui part,” declares the Ebauche 


8. This sentence is found in the first Plan (Foll. 116, 183, 285); and in the second 
Plan (Foll. 101 and 266). 
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on folio 396/60. The first Plan repeats this on Fol. 30, the second Plan 
on Fol. 16. 

Another essential point was the “right to murder.” This was a much 
discussed idea in the nineteenth century, and for Zola it was the natural 
pendant to the atavism of his hero: “Lorsqu’il discute ce droit, qu'il 


voudrait croire avoir, la révolte en lui de l'éducation, du milieu, de 
son intéerét; et s'il tue, ce n'est pas qu'il croie en avoir le droit, car 
jamais il n’arrive au fond a se persuader qu'il l'a” (Fol. 344/7). This 
idea, expressed for the first time at the beginning of the Ebauche, can 
be followed all through the dossier, and in +almost identical terms.® It 
is obvious that this was a concept that had, for Zola, very special and 
particular meaning. 

These observations can also be made about the characters. The case 
of Sévérine Aubry is typical. She appears in two kinds of descriptions. 
One pictures her as “la douce’’: “Cela m’améne a penser que, pour la 
femme, le mieux serait d’en faire une douce, une affectueuse, une pas- 
sionnée dans le calme” (Fol. 373/37). This is the first time Zola dis- 
cusses his heroine, who is still unnamed. In later pages of the Ebauche, 
she appears more or less in the same light: “Enfin, en faire une sym- 
pathique, une douce, jetée dans cette abomination, la sauver par sa 
douceur, et la franchise de sa passion...” (Fol. 375/39). Naturally, the 
identical traits appear in the portrait of Sévérine which is classified 
among the Personnages: “Les yeux bleus, la douceur, l’abandon, le 
charme, la tendresse. . . . Donc trés douce et trés passive” (Foll. 542-43). 
In the first Plan she appears with similar characteristics: “Une douce,” 
(Fol. 29); “La femme qu'elle est, douce, amainte” (Fol. 125); “Une douce 
jetée dans cette abomination” (Fol. 136). In the second Plan, one finds 
in her the same qualities, but with a slight difference: “La passion dé- 
chainée, la louve, mais en la gardant femme, douce insatiable” (Fol. 191). 

“La louve,’—the wolverine—this is the word that leads to the other 
side of Sévérine’s character, for she is in effect two persons. Already the 
Ebauche had alluded to this: “L’éveil de la femme en elle, la louve 
plus tard” (Fol. 374/38). The phrase is repeated word for word on Folio 
186 of the first Plan, and, with a few modifications, on Folio 207: “Grande 
passion chez Sévérine pour Jacques. La louve qu'elle devient dans 
l'amour, cette femme douce”’; and somewhat later, the savage woman 

9. Fol. 195: “Réponse du droit au meurtre. Jamais il n’arrive 4 se persuader qu'il 
l'a.” Fol. 202: “Et alors ses débats; toutes les fois qu'il réfléchit, il recule devant le 
meurtre; son éducation, les idées transmises; réponse du droit au meurtre.”” Fol. 207: 
“Lorsque Jacques discute son droit de tuer (dans l’intérét), la révolte en lui de l’édu- 
cation. Jamais il n’arrive 4 se persuader qu'il a...” Fol. 259: “‘Lorsqu’il discute le 
droit qu'il croit avoir de tuer, la révolte en lui de l'éducation. Dés qu'il raisonne 
il recule. S’il tue, ce n'est pas poussé par son intérét, mais poussé par son hérédité.” 
Fol. 284: “S'il a tué, ce n’est pas parce qu'il croie en avoir le droit, car jamais il 
n'est arrivé 4 se persuader qu'il l’avait.” 
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appears again: “Il faut que la grande passion de}Sévérine pour Jacques 
flambe encore 1a, l’opposition entre elle qui l’aime, et lui qui la tue. 
Elle l'adore quand elle le pousse comme une louve a tuer son mari. La 
louve qu'elle est devenue” (Fol. 259). Nor should we fail to mention 
the text of the note that she sends to Grandmorin to lure him into the 
trap—written under pressure from her husband, but nevertheless the 
first act of the wolverine: “Je l’ai décidé. Partez ce soir par le train de 
6 h. 30, mais ne vous montrez qu’a Rouen.” This text appears three 
times in the Ebauche (Foll. 416/81, 417/82 and 418/83) twice in the first 
Plan (Foll. 23 and 27), and once in the second Plan (Fol. 13). 

The deeper one penetrates into this creative work, the more one 
touches upon intimate and hidden matters. The relations between Sé 
vérine and the hero, Jacques Lantier, pose a problem of erotic psy 
chology into which we cannot enter here.’ But Zola seems to have been 
fascinated by the illicit situation. Curiously, the phrases which refer to 
this do not appear in the Ebauche. They appear originally in the first 
Plan: “L’amour et la mort, posséder et tuer, le fond sombre de l’ame 
humaine. Entr’ouvrir la porte d’épouvante” (Fol. 134). Later, Sévérine’s 
confession to Jacques at an intimate moment is described as “quelque 
chose de l'amour et de la mort” (Fol. 179). On the following folio their 
conversation is recorded in similar terms: “Le sang, la douleur, la mort 
dans l'amour” (Fol. 180). And when Zola begins to discuss the death of 
Sévérine, the same alliance is present: “Posséder et tuer. Il la possédera 
d’autant plus qu’il la tuera. L’amour et la mort. La porte d’épouvante”’ 
(Fol. 262). Naturally when the second Plan takes up these scenes, these 
words reappear. They are found on folios 126-27 and folio 161, where 
Zola notes that this text contains “ce que je veux surtout marquer.” 
When Jacques finally kiils Sévérine, they toll the knell for the heroine: 
“Il possédera d’autant plus qu'il tuera. Posséder et tuer. La mort et 
l'amour. La porte d’épouvante” (Fol. 249). 

One can hardly exaggerate the importance of these phrases. The whole 
novel pivots on certain fixed ideas: progress against atavism, gentleness 
against savagery, the State against the people, love against death. These 
are only the most striking cases of a phenomenon easily observed in the 


novel itself. But during the work of creation, there corresponds to each 


concept a sentence which by repetition becomes not merely a repeated 


10. Zola may or may not have used his works as an emotional safety valve, as has 
frequently been suggested; he also may have put more personal detail into his nov 
els than has been suspected. Nevertheless, the problem which interests us here is 
purely stylistic. While it is true that‘ psychology furnishes a certain kind of key fo 
the interpretation of a writer’s works, the latter—subject to so many undefined and 
undefinable influences—frequently do not furnish the means of moving back to the 
psychology of the author. 
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phrase, but an incantatory formula.!! They are no longer simply words. 
They are formulas inextricably woven into Zola’s creative thought. 

A good part of this repetition stems, undoubtedly, from the novelist’s 
habit of recopying instead of correcting on the same sheet, as did Bal- 
zac for example. He preferred his method of dialogue, of running dis- 
cussion that filled hundreds of sheets. He never returned to correct, but 
pushed on, giving himself the comfort of quantity. But even taking into 
account these multiple versions, it is nonetheless true that Zola took 
great pains never to change anything in the incidents we have discussed. 
Nor did he ever change the words which express them—whence thei 
unique importance. Each time he recopied his material, he obviously 
tried to develop, clarify and improve it. And yet he constantly returned 
to these unchanging formulas as if he were hypnotized by them. 


The word hypnosis is not out of place here, nor perhaps is the word 
obsession. In the undefined reality in which Zola sought his novel cer- 
tain iiatters were naturally clarified before others. These aspects of the 


novel were rapidly fixed and made concrete in the formulas which could 
then no longer be changed without endangering the structure of the 
whole work. These “luminous centers”—thus named by Gaston Bache- 
lard in another context—are the nuclei about which the novel is 
formed.!* Their importance is all the clearer when one realizes that 
they often appear before the detailed development of the incidents to 
which they refer. Thus Zola speaks of “cauchemar” at the beginning of 
the Ebauche, before knowing what this nightmare will be; his Grand 
morin Affair “shakes” the government before the mechanics of the mu 
der have been determined, and long before Camy-Lamotte appears to 
link it with the government; the over-zealousness of the Procurator De 
nizet is mentioned in the first pages, whereas the specific circumstances 
of his errors are determined only much later. We are therefore not deal- 


ing with a stylistic artifice (although several of these formulas eventual- 


11. It would be tedious to catalog all the formulas in the dossier, once the prin 
ciple has been established. A few might be mentioned here because of their obvious 
importance to the novel: “On veut savoir la vérité parce qu'il sera plus facile ensuite 
de la cacher” (Foll. 68 and 87); “L’opposition entre la civilisation qui passe, qui va 
au 20e¢ siécle, et ce drame sombre, l’ancien homme des cavernes qui persiste chez 
homme moderne” (Foll. 40, 42 and 154); “Flore . . . vierge et guerri¢re” (Foll. 37, 43 
and 158). Another formula describes Sévérine at the moment of her death, her face 
contorted with horror (Foll. 125, 136, 250, 375/30, 376/40, 543 and 544); still others 
refer to the excessive finesse of the procurator Denizvet (Foil. 68, 69, 75, 76 and 80); to 
the assassin invented by the police (Foll. 67 and 87): etc. 

12. G. Bachelard, La Formation de l’esprit scientifique (Paris, 1938), p. 45. The 
presence of these formulas confirms the judgment of Dr. Toulouse, who saw in Zola 
an “auditif verbal.” According to the celebrated psychiatrist, Zola “heard” what he 
wrote to the point where he put on paper sentences which were, in effect, completely 
composed. (E. Toulouse, Enquéte médico-psycholog que sur les rapports de la supé 
riorité intellectuelle avec la névropathie. (1) Emile Zola. [Paris, 1896}). 
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ly found their way into the text of the novel), but with a creative re- 
flex. Zola’s rather laborious imagination needed to cling to acquired 
ideas, images and intentions. By ceaselessly coming back to them, the 
writer gave himself the courage to broaden slowly the domain of the 
known, until, finally, the novel appeared in its totality. 

Repetition was therefore a kind of incantatory magic for Zola. Words 
brought their own truth; saying made it so. He had to fall back upon 
the certitude of the word, to exorcise the incertitude of reality. 

The impressive part of it ali is that Zola was able to turn weakness 
into strength. By putting his basic ideas into verbal formulas, by sub- 
jecting them to constant repetition, he gave them importance and depth. 
If one adds that Zola’s images lack nuances, that the writer always ap- 
proaches them from the same point of view, and that he frequently uses 
the same words to express them, one easily sees here one of the sources 
of the powerful giantism which characterizes his novels. It is clear that 
simple repetition in the text of the novel is not the explanation. When 
Zola finishes the work of the dossier and begins the redaction of his 
text, the elements of his novel—characters, incidents, objects—have al- 
ready inhabited his mind for a long time. They have an almost physi- 
cal existence, and a dominating presence which springs from the verbal 
formulas in which they have lived. In the redaction itself, repetition— 
a much too naive procedure—largely disappears, leaving behind it only 
the sensation of mass and power. 

This brings us back to Zola’s letter to Henri Céard. He was perfectly 
correct in pointing out the “hypertrophie du détail” so characteristic of 
his work, but he certainly did not realize what a fundamental role this 
procedure played in his creative thought. For it was the way he over- 
came his timidity and gave himself the necessary élan for the “leap to 
the stars.” 





A POET LOOKS AT HIS WORK, 
OR CLAUDEL REPOND SES DRAMES 


By A. E. A. Naughton 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Tue confidences of authors regarding their methods of composition and 
the genesis of their inventions are notoriously subject to caution and 
must be received with due circumspection. As for their professed in- 
tentions in writing any particular work, it is prudent to follow Valéry’s 
rule that there is no “autorité d’auteur,” that the text alone exists for 
the reader to make of it whatever he chooses according to his own lights. 
With Claudel’s plays this liberty so generously accorded the reader is 
severely limited by the fact that his principal plays exist not in one 
but in two, and sometimes three, versions. L’Echange, l’Annonce faite 
a Marie, Partage de midi, Le Soulier de satin, not to mention the early 
plays published under the collective title of L’Arbre, have al! under- 
gone important modifications, not all of which were dictated by the 
requirements of stage performances. These successive reworkings will 
not be examined here in detail as examples of stylistic lessons to be 
learned from the poet’s corrections of his texts, although such an under- 
taking would be both profitable and instructive. Rather it is our pur- 
pose to investigate whether there is not some deeper psychological rea- 
son which impelled Claudel to this termite activity which fed upon 
and destroyed his own work in order to remake it into a solid cohesive 
mass, in which we but heed the poet’s own admonition: “O Gram- 
marien, dans mes vers, ne cherche point le chemin, cherche le centre.” 

It would seem, if one accepts unquestioningly Claudel’s own state- 
ments and arbiter dicta, that the creative activity of the poet begins in 
some sort of trance, a mysterious stirring of his ontological substance 
awakened by the divine breath upon his spirit. “Tout commence par 
une espéce de grommellement intérieur’; “il [le pote] grommelle 


quelque chose entre les dents’; “sous cette impulsion les paroles se 
mettent a jaillir” (Positrons et propositions, pp. 95-96). Unlike the poet 
of Charmes, Claudel believes in a power which visits the artist, a grace 
which descends upon him, a “Pythie noire,” “l'inspiration qui s’empare 
de la respiration.”! His utterances, “ce cri,” by which Claudel defines 
the essence of poetry, resemble the apocalyptical outpourings of some 
ancient vates. His contempt for the “faiseur” of pretty phrases, the es- 


1. Henri Guillemin, Claudel! et son art d’écrire (Paris, 1955), p. 46. 
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thete preciously polishing little bibelots of sonorous inanity, is not a 
boutade. “I] ne s'agit pas de broder et de ravauder, de coudre pénible- 
ment ensemble des morceaux artificiels; il s’'agit de jaillir tout entier 
comme une colonne, comme un javelot, dans le rayon qui nous suscite” 
(Accompagnements, p. 280). In Téte d’or the hero seeks counsel from 
the Tree: “Oh, murmurant, fais-moi part de ce mot que je suis, dont 
je sens en moi l’horrible effort.” A poem does not have its beginning 
in some “idea,” in some clearly formulated proposition. “Mon vers 
[...] précédant de peu ma pensce comme I’aveugle qui tate avec son 
baton” (Ecoute, ma fille, p. 102). Guillemin quotes from Claudel’s Jour- 
nal intime: “‘J’envoie le mot et la phrase 4 la recherche de Il’idée” 
(Claudel et son art d’écrire, p. 53). 

While gropingly seeking to give expression to these inner voices, the 
poet has kept in abeyance his critical faculties, but they are only dor- 
mant and are brought into play when he comes to revise the end-prod- 
uct. Generally Claudel transcribes his entire text—“rentoile’’ is his term 
—without emendations. The whole composition is submitted for ap- 
proval or rejection to what he humorously calls his “Conseil d’adminis- 
tration,” presided over by “le bonhomme du dedans” who evaluates, 
in a new perspective, the balance and arrangement of the parts, like 
a draughtsman with pencil to eye. If the “bonhomme” winces—‘“'s’il 
crache”—the whole piece is undertaken anew, completely rethought, 
recreated and recast in a spurt of creative inventiveness. It would be 
a mistake to stress exclusively the “primesautier,” the “verbo-moteur” 
side of Claudel’s temperament as an artist; obviously important though 
it is we cannot forget his vigorous intellectual endowments, his capacity 
for and pleasure in systematic reasoning, so evident in his correspondence 
with Jacques Riviére and others, in his Art poeétique and elsewhere. No 
contemner of any of the powers man has been granted (“Je crois que 
nous n’avons pas trop de toutes nos facultés “[Mémoires, p. 136]), he nev- 
ertheless believes, and with reason, that there are moments during the 
creative process when the intelligence “passe au second rang,” yet not 
without reserving for itself the final word, the privilege of dispensing 
a Nihil obstat.? 

What is true of the lyric poet and prosateur is also true of the drama- 
tist, if, indeed, it is possible to separate the different activities. The 
radio dialogues with Jean Amrouche, published under the appropriate 
title of Mémoires improvisés, and especially the invaluable notes by 
Jean-Louis Barrault in the first Cahier of his company’s creations, give 
an important insight into Claudel’s method of rewriting his plays.* To 

2. Claudel, Mémoires improvisés (Paris, 1954), p. 136. 


$. Jean-Louis Barrault, Cahiers de la compagnie Madeleine Renaud-Jean-Louis 
Barrault. No. 1: “Paul Claudel et Christophe Colomb.” (Paris, 1953), pp. 45-87. 
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the former he announces (1951) that he is in the course of rewriting 
L’Echange, in order to bring out the quadripartite nature of his own 
temperament. The astonished interlocuter asks whether he is rework- 
ing the play “de fond en comble.” “Ma foi, je refais presque en entier 
au moins la moitié de la piéce.” Amrouche cannot conceal his alarm: 
“Partage de midi, ¢a ne lui a pas nui .. . et encore j’aurais voulu re- 
faire la pi¢ce beaucoup plus complétement... mais enfin” (Mém., p. 
232). Regarding the latter play Barrault has related his debates with 
the poet, his struggle to win his authorization to allow its performance. 
Claudel is at first categorical in his refusal; only the intercession of a 
Dominican priest and the assurance that the play had brought about 
a number of conversions finally won his reluctant consent. There re- 
mained the question of the text. Rehearsals had already started with 
the original version and with them Claudel’s imagination. The final 
scene of the play was rewritten three times to the affolement of the 
actor-director to whom it was submitted with lengthy explanatory let- 
ters, from which the following: 


Les circonstances une fois de plus au moment ot je remettais la main a ce 
drame obscur m’ont obligé a réévaluer le sens et les éléments et a en dégager 
la conclusion. Elle n'est pas celle de la premitre version, ni tout a fait celle 
de Ja seconde. Mais elle est celle qu’A mes yeux me parait s’imposer—comme 
pour le Soulier de Satin—avec le double caractére de l’évidence et de la sim- 
plicité. I] faut que le spectateur s’en aille, non pas troublé, mais satisfait et 
que pour un pareil drame la conclusion soit 4 la fois simple, plénitre et su- 
blime. C’est ce que je crois avoir enfin trouvé (Guvres complétes, XI, 315). 


A week later Claudel writes to the same correspondent: 


La piéce que vous m’avez, sans doute providentiellement, imposée, a pris 
sur moi une importance énerme. II ne s’est guére passé de jour que je n’aie 
médité sur elle. Sa représentation aura une importance que je me permettrai 
d’appeler “historique,” comparable a celle du Soulier de satin. Une grande 
cuvre. I] s'agit de toute ma vie dont j'ai été amené a essayer de comprendre 
le sens. I] s'agit de beaucoup plus que de littérature (/bid., XI, $15). 


On the 3rd December 1948 to the same: 


La version actuelle de Partage de midi est I’ceuvre d'une longue maturation qui 
se prolongue depuis 40 ans. I! ne faut pas s’étonner que le dénouement ne se soit 
pas imposé dans mon esprit sans tatonnement. II y avait 4 trouver la solution 
d'un probléme ardu. Ma version intermédiaire (no. 2) qui vous a plu n’était 
qu'un acheminement [i.e. the variants of the final scene of the play]. Quelqu’un 
qui bat le briquet. Des éclairs fulgurants, mais pas cette paisible lumitre con- 
tinue et convaincante” (Ibid., XI, 319). 


Ten weeks before the ‘générale’ Claudel undertakes to explain in a let- 
ter of several pages the meaning of Mesa’s experience. The dramatist has 
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become explicator of his own work which, for many readers, including 
Barrault, was more moving in the anguished cries of the poet wounded 
and blinded by the ordeal of his passion. In the meanwhile the octo- 
genarian theologian has pushed aside the poet. The dramatist is, nat- 
urally, concerned with achieving scenic effectiveness, but he is even 
more concerned now with theological soundness. With what haughty 
condescension, from the opening clouds of eternity, is trumpeted the 
judgment upon the stammering efforts of the past: “Cette version de 
1905! Tout cela le poéte de 1905, il le savait confusément! Regardez-le 
patauger.” And with a paternal pat to Mesa, “sale petit bourgeois, trés 
égoiste,” this compliment: “Tout de méme les étoiles sont 14” [i.e., in 
the first version]. 

Claudel is fully aware of the change in point of view which has oc- 
curred and seeks to justify the changes he has introduced into Partage 
de midi: 


En 1905, quand j'ai composé la premiére version restée si longtemps, il le 
fallait, 4 peu prés inédite, je ne cherchais qu’a donner ouverture a mes sen- 
timents dans le langage qui alors était le mien. En 1945, quand il s'agit de 
réaliser cette ébauche, la question n’était pas seulement pour moi de la faire 
profiter de cette maim plus sire que quarante années d’expérience et de pra 
tique ne peuvent manquer de donner a un artiste, mais d’apprécier la con 
tenance que l’ceuvre ferait sous ce regard ennemi dont parle Mallarmé, celui 
de l’auteur disjoint. Le moment était venu de savoir si l’anecdote pouvait 
prétendre a la dignité de parabole, si du domaine du sentiment elle pouvait 
passer a celui du sens (uvres completes, XXI, 323). 


The revelation only came during the performance of the play: “Tout 
s'est éclairci pour moi, tout s’est arrangé et le drama a pris pour moi 
son aplomb définitif. Un peu tard!” (Jbid., XI, 323-324). Barrault de- 
scribes the author listening attentively during the rehearsals, prodigal 
in suggestions on diction and pantomine, squirming with “pudeur’’ 


during the erotic effusions, beaming ecstatically with pleasure “quand 
Dieu réussissait 4 passer le bout de son nez” (Cahier, p. 84). 


A similar re-interpretation and development of hidden meanings was 
provoked by the rehearsals of Le Soulier de satin which with its Augus- 
tinian exergue (etiam peccatum) would seem clear enough in its mes 
sage. The dimensions of the original version obviously had to be re- 
duced to the thoracic and mnemotechnic capacities of the actors, and 
the experienced actor-director points out the impossibility of staging 
certain scenes like that of the chdteau-arriére and the ombre-double. 
Claudel enthusiastically takes up the job of revision. “II fallait,” he 
says, “cette répétition d’hier pour comprendre du dehors le vrai sens 
du Soulter” (Cahier, p. 65). 
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While the performance of Claudel’s plays in recent years naturally 
provided him with the opportunity, and one might almost say, pro- 
voked the desire, to revise them with new orientations, it must be owned 
that the tendency, which soon became an inveterate habit, manifested 
itself early in his career as a writer.‘ It is rooted in, and is an extension 


and continuation of, that attitude of interrogation which he acquired 


from Mallarmé; the famous seminal question: “Qu’est-ce cela veut 
dire.” Claudel has recaptured—it is one of the paradoxes of his “mo- 
dernity”—the medieval habits of thinking and feeling. Nature is no 
acataleptic grimoire; it is fraught with meanings and direction (“le 
sens” having, for Claudel, a double significance) which it is the poet's 
task to discover. This is the method he applies in his study of Scrip- 
ture and Dutch painting, as well as to human destinies; for our acts 
are not graiuitous or purposeless. Our roles are waiting for us, pre- 
ordained, and the time will arrive when we step into the buskin, to act 
out our part in a scenario already written, even if unknown to us. In 
1909 he wrote to Gide: 


Quoi de plus tragique que la lutte entre l’invisible et le visible? Le Chrétien 
ne vit comme le vieux sage 4 l'état d’équilibre, mais a l'état de conflit. Tous 
ses actes ont des conséquences. I] se sent dans un état continu de composition. 


Et quel intérét celui du drame ot il ne s’agit pas d’une mort ou d’un mariage, 

4. H.-R. Lenormand in his Confessions d’un homme de thédtre relates how Claudel 
arrived from Hellerau full of the ideas and methods of the German régisseurs to 
attend the rehearsal of L’Echange which Coupeau was directing (1913). Claudel in- 
sists upon an interpretation of the role of Marthe which will bring out its symbol- 
ism. “Dans ma pensée,” Claudel wrote, “Marthe symbolise l’4me, I'Eglise, la cons 
cience” (Conf., p. 225). Lenormand comments: “Un esprit de sécheresse et de sys 
teme pesa désormais sur le drame. Les personnes s’écartaient de la vie qui bouillonne 
pourtant avec une irrésistible puissance dans chaque ligne du texte, pour devenir 
des entités parlantes. La grandeur de la tragédie, que les acteurs avaient su pré 
server dans la familiarité de leur interprétation, se figeaient en solennité. Dans son 
absolutisme de chrétien passionné, Claudel faisait subir a l’Echange une véritable 
métamorphose. I] pratiquait des coupures qui poussaient l’ceuvre vers l’allégorie, le 
symbole, et l’abstraction” (p. 225). The actors became bewildered and discouraged 
“L’wuvre qu’ils chérissaient leur semblait dévi¢ée de son influx originel, mise au 
service d’une passion ultérieurement déclarée dans l’Ame de son auteur. Au moment 
ou il écrivait ’Echange, Claudel n’était certainement pas le soldat de la foi qu'il 
devint plus tard. Marthe n’était alors que l’épouse qui demande sa part, “la pauvre 
part de la fem.e.” Le chef d’a@uvre du jeune Paul Claudel est un drame du cruel 
amour ‘barbare et impudent’ qu’aucune intention rapportée ne pouvait camoufler 
sans l'affaiblir” (p. 226). We might add to this lengthy note what Claudel wrote 
to Francis Jammes on the 12th August 1900: “Vous avez parfaitement bien compris 
l’Echange, si toutefois il y a quelque chose 4 comprendre dans ce triste galimatias.” 
False modesty no doubt, for he continues: “Mes drames n'ont jamais été pour moi 
que des engins plus ou moins compliqués destinés a l’épuisement de la conversa 
tion intérieure, et je me rends compte que ce caractére ‘éruptif’ doit en rendre la lec 
ture passablement fatigante. Je sens que pour le vrai poéte la littérature ne devrait 
étre autre chose que de rendre tout ‘intelligible,’ je veux dire, délicieusement so 
luble, de ‘trouver le mot’ a tout.” 
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mais de la vie ou de la mort éternelles, o& vous prenez une place vous-méme, 
non pas dans une action fictive, mais dans le drame perpétuel de Ihumanité.5 


This is not the place to discuss such a view of drama so far removed 
from that of modern critics like A. C. Bradley or Suzanne Langer and 
probably far from congenital with most readers. If there is much room 
for debate whether religious faith and tragedy can co-exist, it must be 
admitted that the theme furnished Claudel with a rich and inexhausti- 
ble material. In the radio dialogues already referred to, Claudel is asked 
whether his triology has a symbolic meaning. His answer is character- 
istic: 


S'il était symbolique, c’est comme la vie elle-méme qui comporte des enseigne- 
ments et un sens qui dépassent les acteurs; ils sont chargés d’un rdéle provi- 
soire. Tout dans la vie est symbolique, ou si vous voulez, parabolique. II s’agit 
d’en dégager le sens qui est inséparable de la grandeur (Mém., p. 244). 


When God created man He created him in his image as a creator and 
it is this relationship which permits Claudel to reconcile a disturbing 
conflict within himself between the demands of Religion and Art, be- 
tween Mammon and God: 


Dans la vie rien n’arrive dans un ordre rigoureux; nous n’assistons somme 
toute qu’a des actions mutilées, manquées, imparfaites, tandis que dans le 
drame nous donnons le spectacle, au contraire, d’événements dépendant d’une 
logique plus ou moins rigoureuse et aboutissant 4 une fin qui est le plaisir 
de Dieu, puisque la fin est le ‘principe de l'ordre, et méme le principe du 
commencement” (Mém., p. 313). 


The dramatist becomes the surrogate of the divine scheme; his respon- 
sibility is to “rectifier par la fiction la ligne des destinées hésitantes, de 
substituer un drame ayant une suite et une conclusion au lacs em- 
bouillé, au noeud sans bout des rencontres fortuites” (Présence et pro- 
phétie, p. 255). 


To observe how such a theory operates in practice no better example 
could be found among Claudel’s plays than Partage de midi (1905). 
Nothing more banal, he wrote forty years later in a preface, than its 
subject, yet in more than one respect, it represents a sort of continental 


divide, a water shed, in his existence as a man and an artist. “Partage” 
is the “separation,” the division, at high noon, in the middle of life 
(Nell mezzo del cammin di nostra vita), the hour known to mystics as 
le démon de midi—the demonium meridianum of the Psalmist—the pe- 
riod of acedia and the encounter of Evil in Eve, from which one may 


5. Claudel-Gide, Correspondance, 1899-1926 (Paris, 1949), p. 106. 
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date Claudel’s works Before and After.® Retrospectively the brief hu- 
man encounter which is the basis of the play, takes its teleological place 
—after how many efforts and avatars we have shown. But at the time? 
Before the parabolic interpretation? The published correspondence be- 
tween 1905 is largely silent on this point and it would be pure surmise 
to suppose that Ysé was, at the time, thought of less in the role of mys- 
terious and providential redeemer which is assigned to her later. A let- 
ter to Francis Jammes (25 Sept. ’05) expresses a feeling of deliverance: 


Oui, mon cher ami, au cours de ces quatre années j'ai bu un bouillon vrai- 
ment épouvantable, d’ou c'est un vrai miracle que j’aie pu sortir sans glisser 
corps et 4me ou tous deux. J’étais resté seul pendant ces dix années, et le mot 
de Pascal est toujours vrai: “Qui veut faire l’Ange fait la Béte.” Je me guéris 
lentement, trés lentement, d'une atroce blessure, et la pensée du mal que j'ai 
fait 4 d’autres, et que je ne puis réparer, du mal que j'ai fait par ma trés 
grande faute, est amére a supporter.’’? 


Scruples of another sort began to bother him and to the same corre- 
spondent he writes again: 


Figurez-vous qu’A mon tour je suis “point” par des scruples. Vous savez que 
je fais un drame qui n'est autre chose que l'histoire un peu arrangée de mon 
aventure. Il faut que je l’écrive, j'en suis possédé depuis des années, et cela 
me sort par tous les pores. D’un cété je me demande s'il convient 4 un chré- 
tien de peindre des passions coupables... Qu’y puis-je faire? Je suis possédé 
par ce drame dont j'ai déja écrit un acte et demi. Vous savez trés bien qu'un 
écrivain n’est en somme que le témoin souvent stupéfait de son ccuvre. J'offre 
4 Dieu cette fleur funébre qui sort d’un sol sauvage, il saura, je l’espére, en 
tirer parti. Ce ne sont point des passions que je veux peindre, mais la passion 
d'une malheureuse Ame. Donnez-moi votre avis sincére de poéte et de chrétien. 
J'ai écrit au pére Michel [de Caillava, a Benedictin] et je ne suis pas du tout 
tranquille sur sa réponse. Que deviendrai-je s'il m’ordonne de cesser? Le tra- 
vail et la pri¢re sont actuellement mes seuls soutiens. I] serait dur d’éire in- 
terrompu en plein enfantement (Corres., p. 62). 


Permission was apparently granted and the play seen through publica- 
tion by Gide. In 1906 Claudel announces his marriage, which took 
place a few days before he returned to China, in a letter to his friend 
Frizeau: 


C’est vraiment la Sainte Vierge qui m’a amené par la main I’épouse que je 
lui avais demandée. Nous avons communié ensemble pour le jour de Noél et 


6. “Il est certain que Partage de Midi, ou plutdét l'état d’esprit dont il est l’ex- 
pression et le symbole a continué pour moi 4 peu prés exactement vingt ans [.. .] 
La vibration initiale partie du drame [...] ne s'est en somme jamais complétement 
éteinte pendant vingt ans. Il n'y a rien pendant cette période qui comprend la plus 
grande partie de mon ceuvre [dramatique] of on ne sente l'importance de cet état 
d’esprit”( Mém., p. 180). 

7. Claudel, Correspondance avec F. Jammes (Paris, 1952), p. 63. 
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j'ai eu A ce moment pour la premiére fois une espéce de vue de la fin de ma 
vie, et de ces heures ot le soleil sans avoir perdu sa chaleur a perdu son venin. 
Je suis arrivé au tournant et j'ai vu le reste de la route fuir droit jusqu’aux 
portes éternelles (Corres., p. 78). 


So it would seem, at least, that the forces of light had triumphed 
and that simple, clear duties, joyfully assumed, henceforth direct the 
poet’s life. His activity as a dramatist is directed to subjects more ex- 
ternal in nature, to the elaboration of the trilogy, for example. “C'est 
4 partir de 1909 que j'ai eu un point de vue en quelque sorte extérieur, 
un point de vue constructeur, et que j'ai vu Il’ceuvre 4 réaliser un peu 
de dehors [...] avant j’essayais de donner jour 4 mon drame intérieur 
comme je le pouvais, tandis que 1a je le domine et je lui impose une 
forme” (Mém., p. 231). Yet, as has been seen, he has not altogether 
finished with the “drame intérieur,” or it with him, for it will be an- 
other twenty years before his ordeal will find its final solution; it clings 
to him obsessively until the explicit of the Soulier de satin. He is then 
fully aware of what he had been striving to say, ce qu’il voulait dire— 
sans le savoir, in his early plays, and it is this certitude which explains 


his off-handed dismissal of those plays (Téte d’or has become “‘illisible,” 
“un charabia incompr¢éhensible,” which “me donne la chair de poule” 
(Cahier, p. 52); Partage: “cette frénésie érotique du deuxitme acte me 
fait frémir” (Cahier, p. 77). He refers in a letter to Gide (3 April 1911) to 
his “sueurs froides” on rereading “pareilles extravagances.” When he is 
not engaged by circumstances to “‘tripatouiller’ his original texts, 
(L’Echange, Violaine, Partage and Le Soulier de satin are the most in- 
structive and interesting cases), he allows Anima to yield to Animus, 
who introduces the special theory of “prefiguration” by which the char- 
acters of the early plays become anticipations of later ones in a direct, 
if mysterious, line of spiritual succession. Especially the female charac- 
ters: the Princesse (Téte), Lala (La Ville), Violaine, Marthe, (L’Echange), 
Ysé and Prouhéze, are made sisters of the same family: “C’est assez 
curieux, mais c’est incontestable que j’avais vécu par avance des ex- 
périences qui m’étaient reservées bien des années apres”; “cela touche 
a des choses trés mystérieuses dans l’esprit d’un poéte, puisque je crois, 
un poéte porte en lui, en germe, tous les événements de sa vie” (Mém., 
p- 31). The characters are waiting, undifferentiated, for their part: “le 
role est antérieur au personnage: c'est le rdle qui crée le personnage 
et non pas le personnage qui crée le réle” (Mém., p. 105). It is for the 
reader, with the help of the author’s commentaries, to understand what 


this pre-determined role is. Presumably it means, in the case of the 


characters of Partage de midi, that on some ship crossing the Indian 


Ocean, one summer in the year 1900, there should be traveling a married 
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woman and a young man whose hopes of entering religious orders had 
remained unanswered, and that, inevitably, their roles existing from 
all eternity, they should fall in love, in order to enact for their mutual 
edification and the glorification of higher purposes, their “banal ad- 
venture.” But to explicate the delicate problem of the mysterious op- 
eration by which out of evil comes good, and how the crooked line 
writes straight, would require the assistance of a proven theologian, 
and as Claudel says, “ce serait un peu long.” 





GASTON BACHELARD’S PHENOMENOLOGY 
OF THE IMAGINATION 


By C. G. Christofides 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
GASTON BACHELARD’s lifelong fecund and original investigations into the 
realm of the imaginary and the stuff of dreams reached a triumphal 
apogee in 1957 with the publication of a volume on the “poetics of 
space.”! In a year that watched with exhilarating awe the penetration of 
space by a humanly-made satellite this was no science-fiction gimmick. 
It was the natural culmination of a work which for the last two de- 
cades had been leading the Sorbonne’s philosopher of science not so 
much away from science as into the mystery of the creative act, the 
imagination which brings life to the material cause and the nature of 
oneiric experience. 

None but the French academic and journalistic critics and a few lit 
erary linguists? have paid any attention to this philosopher’s main body 
of work, some of them dismissing it as revival of alchemy and magic. 
In the United States, references to his work can be found in four major 
articles, two of them by Professor Robert Champigny, himself a Sor 
bonne product. And in general, recognition is vaguely given to Bache- 
lard for being the “philosopher of Surrealism,’’ and for having fathered 
the phenomenological critics Georges Poulet and Jean-Pierre Richard.‘ 
It is the purpose of this article to seek an esthetic in the scientific and 
non-scientific writings of Gaston Bachelard. This esthetic is a fruitful 
theoretical statement that has affinities with Symbolist, Surrealist and 


Existentialist work, evoking insights which are partly contingent on the 


theories of contemporary psychology. 
For Bachelard, science produces the Cartesian distinction between rea 


1. La Poétique de l’espace (Paris, 1957). Parisian critics received the work with 
unanimous praise and it received a popular “book of the year” award. Bachelard’s 
twenty-two books and their publishers are listed in this volume. His latest work, 
La Poétique de la réverie (1960), is a phenomenologist’s magnificent confessional, his 
vision of a tenderly concerned universe. 

2. See, for instance, Bachelard’s relegation to three footnotes, in Stephen Ullmann, 
Style in the French Novel (Cambridge, England, 1957) and the one reference in 
The Image in the Modern French Novel (Cambridge, England, 1960). And Marc 
Eigeldinger, in Le Dynamisme de l'image dans la poésie frangaise (Neuchatel, 1943), 
gives Bachelard a minor reference. 

8. Philip B. Rice, “Children of Narcissus,” Kenyon Review, XII (1950), 130-32; 
Harry Levin, “The Ivory Gate,” Yale French Studies, No. 13 (1954), 21-23; Robert 
Champigny, “L’Expression élémentaire dans L’Etre et le néant,” PMLA, LXVIII 
(1953), 56-64; and “Translations from the Writings of Contemporary French Phi- 
losophers, with Comments by the Translator,” The Journal of Philosophy, LIV (1957), 
335-42. 

4. See Georges Poulet’s preface to Jean-Pierre Richard’s Littérature et sensation 
(Paris, 1954), pp. 10-11. Richard’s own debt to Bachelard is acknowledged in his 
Poésie et profondeur (Paris, 1953), p. 10. 
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son and imagination; he sees here the cleavage that his predecessor at 
the University of Paris, Léon Brunschvicg, saw between science and per- 
ception. Scientific experimentation, which shattered the world of air, 
earth, fire and water by no longer considering them basic elements ol 
nature, demonstrated the erroneous methods of pre-science. Bachelard’s 
speculations are born of the consideration that what science has de- 
stroyed is not error but poetic expansion. It is of little importance that 
a pre-scientific treatise on fire may tell nothing about fire’s natural struc- 
ture. What is important is revelation about the unconscious of its au- 
thor, since the elements have never ceased to be fundamental symbols 
of the imagination. In primitive times, says Bachelard, art, song, caress 
must have been associated with utilitarian activity in an unbreakable 
fashion: man is a hand, a language.® Poetry can rewed what science has 
put asunder. To avoid dehumanization, the philosopher must seek un- 
derstanding in the realms of both science and poetry by seeing clearly 
the relationships between the two activities. After all, argues Bachelard, 
science does not yield absolute reality, since scientific reality is always 
open to revision. In its quest of the reasonable, science must constantly 
admit that which is not amenable to reason. If science were an absolute, 
it would become contended at a given point of achievement, instead of 
perpetually negating, in order to be able to affirm. Reality, then, can 
be seized only in the oscillation between the intuitive and the geometric 
spirit. Verification is never total; its fragments and generalizations con 
tinuously pose new problems, and scientific method must of necessity 
follow a dual path.® At the stage of evolution where contemporary sci 
ence finds itself, the scientist is faced with the renascent need of living 
and reliving the instant of objectivity, of being ceaselessly at the emerg 
ing state of desubjectivation which gives the supreme joy of moving 


from extroversion to introversion, within a spirit liberated psychoana 
lytically from the twin slaveries of subject and object.? 


But, there is one source in man that is a constant, an absolute, one 
source that is literally creative (poetic): the source of dreams, images, 
illusions. “Nous avons la puissance de réveiller des sources,’’® says Bache 
lard in an admirable sentence. “L’humanité imageante est au dela de la 
nature naturante.”® With Otto Rank, Bachelard would agree that it is 
not sufficient to see the importance of the irrational element in human 
life and point it out in rational terms, but that on the contrary it is 
necessary not only to live with it but to live it actually.” 

5. La Psychanalyse du feu (Paris, 1939), p. 67. 

6. Essai sur la connaissance approchée (Paris, 1927), p. 10. 

7. La Formation de esprit scientifique (Paris, 1938), pp. 248-49 

8. Essai sur la connaissance approchée, p- 290. 

9. L’Eau et les réves (Paris, 1942), p. 14. 

10. Otto Rank, Beyond Psychology (New York, 1958), p. 14 
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The dream is no longer the Bergsonian “détente et chute d'un élan,” 
for oneiric imagination is a “faculté de surhumanité,” without which 
man is not really man.'! If in Bergson’s philosophy to dream is to lose 
the sense of reality, in Bachelard’s philosophy to lack the power of the 
unreal is to be neurotic.” “L’imagination invente plus que des choses 
et des drames, elle invente de la vie nouvelle; elle invente de l’esprit 
nouveau; elle ouvre des yeux qui ont des types nouveaux de vision.’’!* 
The spirit must be vision and poetry for reason to be revision and 
analysis. Dream is not smoke but fire.'* The cogito is an oneiric one. | 
dream, therefore I am. Dream (not reason or faith) will break the eter- 
nal silence of these infinite spaces. The method is that of the alchemist, 
for whom “tout intérieur est un ventre, un ventre qu'il faut ouvrir. ... 
Avant l'expérience, pour l’inconscient qui réve, il n’y a pas d’intérieur 
placide, tranquille, froid. Tout ce qui est caché germine.”!® In La Psy- 
chanalyse du feu, Bachelard wrote that he was setting out to show how 
dreaming ceaselessly treats primitive themes, works as a demiurgic soul 
—against logic and science.'® At a staggering, frightening pace, twentieth- 
century scientism took less than twenty years to trap Bachelard’s vision 
experimentally. In the University of Chicago’s Sleep Laboratory, Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel Kleitman and his associates, by means of an electro- 
encephalograph and small disk electrodes attached near the eyes and 
scalp of their subject, have succeeded in registering on moving graph 
paper the live, pulsating dream, before it has been transformed into 
memory.'? Science, which, in Sir James Jeans’ words, can give very few 
indications as to the way in which consciousness apprehends the work 
of art,'® is gradually moving toward the substantiation of this aspect of 
Bachelard’s conceptions. In Physics and Philosophy (1958), Nobel Prize- 


winning atomic scientist Werner Heisenberg succinctly and eloquently 


describes the new horizons revealed by Einsteinian science: ““The philo- 


sophic thesis that all knowledge is ultimately founded in experience has 
in the end led to a postulate concerning the logical clarification of any 
statement about nature. Such a postulate may have seemed justified in 
the period of classical physics, but since quantum theory we have learned 
that it cannot be fulfilled” (p. 85). 


Contemporary literary criticism, never to be outdone by contemporary 
scientism, accepts, in principle, the validity of Bachelard’s probings. For 


il. L’Eau et les réves, p. 23. 

12. L’Air et les songes (Paris, 1943), p. 14. 

13. L*Eau et les réves, p. 24. 

14. Ibid., p. 9. 

15. La Formation de l’esprit scientifique, p. 192. 

16. La Psychanalyse du feu, p. 14. 

17. Newsweek, April 6, 1959, pp. 69-72 

18. The Mysteries of the Universe (New York, 1958), p. 142 
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René Wellek and Austin Warren, among the important literary motifs 
are the supernatural and the non-naturalist or irrational.!® Dorothy 
Sayers reprimands critics who, to the claim that archetypes bring forth 
unknown things, base their objection on the ground that these things 
are not to be found in their personal experience.?° The correctness of 
speaking of art as dream is admitted by De Witt Parker, because there 
is “creativeness” in dream.*! T. E. Hulme and Ezra Pound conceived 
the image as an analogy offered to the senses, expressing vision—the pre- 
cise moment when a thing outward and objective transforms itself into 
a thing inward and subjective. T. S. Eliot’s “heap of broken images,”’ 
in the Waste Land, is the objectification of a spiritual situation. Yeats’ 
“unpurged images” in “Byzantium” must be purged to summon the 
writes William York Tin- 
dail, “whether in poem or novel, are allowed to stand alone, teasing 


work of art into being. ‘Most images today,’ 


our understanding by nondiscursive relationship with what surrounds 
them. 
sor Helmut Hatzfeld’s: “The mark of genius is evident when the oneiric 
and the realistic style fuse by an interior necessity without any surreal- 
ist experimentation involved.”*% 

Margaret Gilman, in her imposing testament, The Idea of Poetry in 
France,24 has shown that before the middle of the nineteenth century 


9999 
“« 


This is the temperate, tolerant view, not distant from Profes- 


Hugo is almost alone in insisting that the artist’s act is to create and 
to resuscitate, and in defining imagination as the faculty that simul- 
taneously makes images and explores the infinite.*® She might have 
:dded Baudelaire’s “visionary” Balzac, who wrote in Séraphita: “ ... com- 
prends-tu que |’ame seule, élevée 4 sa toute puissance, résiste a peine, 
dans le réve, aux dévorantes communications de I’ Esprit?”’*® Miss Gilman 
shows that the dichotomy between matter and form, feeling and reason, 
was the prevalent artistic attitude in France before Baudelaire. This atti- 
tude distrusted imagination, considered it an embellishing rather than 


an inspirational faculty. Finally, Baudelaire came to ally suggestion with 


imagination and to enthrone the claims of dream and contemplation, 


19. Theory of Literature (New York, 1942), p. 196. 

20. The Mind of the Maker (New York, 1956), p. 125. 

21. “The Nature of Art,” Revue internationale de philosophie, No. 4 (Brussels, 
1939), 684-702. 

22. The Literary Symbol (Bloomington, Indiana, 1955), p. 117; see also pp. 102-15 
for the theoretical position of Symbolists and Imagists 

23. Trends and Styles in Twentieth Century French Literature (Washington, D.C., 
1957), p. 219. Bachelard’s name is absent from Professor Hatzfeld’s encyclopedic work. 
Possibly, “oneiric” has a pejorative connotation for the author, for on p. 218 he 
writes that “peculiarly enough Mauriac shares the dream language.” 

24. Published by the Harvard University Press in 1958. 

25. The Idea of Poetry, ch. VII. 

26. Etudes philosophiques, V, La Comédie humaine, 31 (Paris, 1927), 210. 
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with the creation of correspondences between the horizontal and the 
transcendental, the inner and the outer worlds. (Imagination, wrote Bau- 
delaire, is the most scientific of all faculties because it alone understands 
universal analogy.) Imagination and vision were fused with form to 
create the modernist esthetic.*7 Miss Gilman quotes “a modern critic” 
(Bachelard): “Imagination is not the faculty of forming images of reali- 
ty: it is the faculty of forming images which go beyond reality, which 
turn reality into song. It is a superhuman quality.”*8 This is a formu 
lation reminiscent of Malraux's moving, lyrical sentence on the last page 
of Les Voix du silence: “... mais il est beau que l’animal qui sait 
qu’il doit mourir, arrache a l’ironie des nébuleuses le chant des constel- 
lations, et qu'il le lance au hasard des siécles, auxquels il imposera des 
paroles inconnues.” 

Two strange bedfellows,** Thierry Maulnier and Henri Peyre, pre 
sent the positivist rebuttal to activities of the order of Bachelard’s in- 
vestigations. Maulnier, not insensitively, points out that the content of 
poetry is verbal, not mental, and that its role is not in the vain under 
taking of reproducing images formed in the consciousness of the poet, 
but rather in assembling and ordering words so as to endow them with 
an inexhaustible power of incantation.*® Needless to state this is neithe1 
revelatory nor original, if one remembers that when these lines were 
published, the Abbé Bremond had been dead for six years. Henri Peyre’s 
abolition of the dominant esthetic of his times, if no more clarifying, is 


as damning as it is puzzling: “The sacrosanct phrases of modern ped- 


ants, ‘levels of meaning,’ ‘formal patterns,’ ‘symbols’ and, worst of all, 
‘myth,’ which have marred much German and American fiction seem to 
have left not only critics but, more fortunately, novelists in France un 
tainted.”3! Exit Bachelard. More important, out go Camus and scenes 
from the novels of Malraux, Mauriac and Bernanos. Indeed, Bachelard’s 
most lasting achievement may well be his sincere effort to understand 
and explain what modern artistic sensibility has wrought: Nerval’s or- 
ganic, life-infusing function of dream, the dream which in Aurélia he 
called a second life; Baudelaire’s “many other’ images in “Le Cygne’; 
Verlaine’s “beaux yeux derri¢re des voiles’’; Rimbaud’s chaotic recon 
struction of a primitive world; Mallarmé’s cigar smoke rings that abol 
ish each other, leaving behind them but ashes; Valéry’s “étre” and “non 
étre”; René Clair’s “unreal”. cinematographic attempts; Cézanne’s, Picas 

27. The Idea of Poetry, ch. VIII. 

28. L’Eau et les réves, p. 23. Bachelard’s name is omitted from the posthumously 
compiled index. 

29. In Yale French Studies, No. 13 (1954), p. 31, Professor Peyre talks of the “pou 
pous and stilted pages” of Thierry Maulnier’s Introduction 4 la podsie francaise 

30. Introduction a la poésie frangaise (Paris, 1939), p. 21. 

31. The Contemporary French Novel (New York, 1955), p. 290. 
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so’s and Braque’s decomposition and recomposition of their universe, 
not to reproduce what is visible but to render visible; Apollinaire, Coc- 
teau, Giraudoux, Fargue, Eluard, Supervielle.** 

In six books devoted to “miaterial imagination,” two to earth,** one 
to fire, air, water and space, Bachelard gradually abandons pre-scientific 
literature for imaginative literature, especially poetry. He traces poetic 
imagery to some of its unconscious archetypes, to show the tangibility 
of both dream and matter, and to advance the theory that the gap be- 
tween mind and environment is bridged whether the image-making facul- 
ties take on an active or a passive direction—reveries of will or reveries 
of repose—but that the image perceived and the image created are two 
different psychic moments. Bachelard asks that to understand his work, 
traditional considerations of imagery as the effect of perception be for- 
gotten. Imagination, then, becomes itself creator, no longer linking frag- 
ments of perceived reality, but preceding thought, not exhausted at the 
moment of the birth of the image (whose creation is the release of psy- 
chic tensions). Surrealism, or imagination in action, seeks the new image 
by virtue of a thrust of renewal. The awakened dream takes its flight 
in the face of the elements: the resistance of matter increases the re- 
active capacity of the subject’s imaginary forces and excites the will to 
penetrate it. In this process, air transports man’s oneiric power to dreams 
of flight or fall. The earth suggests images of security, protection, asylum, 
hence the importance of the grotto in children’s imaginations, and 
in novelists from Defoe to Verne. The labyrinth is the image of salu- 
tary refuge that may give way to an image of anxiety or perdition. The 
rock of Sisyphus illustrates the crowning of man’s effort with the senti 


ment of the heroic. When the imagination masters dynamic correspon- 
dences, then images truly speak. It is as if water could feel the beauty 
born of its murmuring sound. Without onomatopoeic voices in nature, 


man could not hear natural voices poetically. Reflections instruct visual 
art, echoes instruct music: “Tout est écho dans l’Univers.” The deeper 
meaning of pathetic fallacy (Lamartine’s in “Le Lac,” Hugo's in “Oceano 
nox”), is elucidated in the following passage: “Ces correspondances des 
images 4 la parole sont des correspondances vraiment salutaires. La con 
solation d’un psychisme douloureux, d’un psychisme affolé, d'un _psy- 
chisme évidé sera aidée par la fraicheur du ruisseau ou de la riviére. 


32. Richard writes in Poésie et profondeur: “Pour tous ces poétes [Char, Ponge, 
Emmanuel, Gayrol, Bonnefoy], il s’agit, il me semble, de traverser la profondeur et 
d’en ressortir délivré, fraternel. D’une maniére ou d’une autre, tous s’enfoncent 
dans l'innommable, dans l’impossible, dans la mort, pour ensuite, ou pour en méme 
temps en ressurgir vivant. Expérience paradoxale, et pourtant chaque jour recom- 
mencée et réussie, qui lie la littérature 4 l’impossibilité de toute littérature, et qui 
fonde l’étre sur une familiarité active du néant” (p. 12) 

$3. La Terre et les réveries de la volonté and La Terre et les réveries du repos, 2 


vols. (Paris, 1948). 
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Mais il faudra que cette fraicheur soit parlée. 11 faudra que l’étre mal- 
heureux parle a la rivitre” (L’Eau et les réves, p. 262). Each task has its 
oneirism, each penetrated matter its intimate reveries, its creative, reve- 
latory imagination, by which man is rendered worthy to command all 
the good servants which nature entrusts to his love and government. 
Bachelard’s archetypal analysis parallels C. G. Jung's. Archetypes are 
not myths but psychic forces that cannot be raised to a conscious level, 
that have potential existence only, which cannot be affected by the 
forms they take. Jung, in his article “On the Relation of Analytical 
Psychology to Poetic Art,” which inspired Maud Bodkin’s Archetypal 
Patterns in Poetry, further described archetypes as psychic residua of 
numberless experiences of the same type, that have happened to the 
individual’s ancestors, the results of which determine individual experi- 
ence, inherited as they are in the structure of the brain. (At the 1959 
meetings of the American Psychological Association, Dr. James V. Mc- 
Connell of the University of Michigan reported that his experiments 
with flatworms indicate that some memory, even in humans, may be 


chemical in nature and passed on by heredity.) The creative process, 


writes Jung, in so far as it can be followed at all, consists in an un- 
conscious animation of the archetype. Some of the archetypes mentioned 
by Jung are the tree, the fish, the eagle, water and earth. Yet, there is 
no external evidence to link Bachelard with Jung. In Bachelard’s own 
admission, he came to know Jung too late, after most of his theories 
had been formulated in his mind: their analogous work was conceived 
independently. This point is made by Bachelard in a remarkable in- 
terview recorded on tape in Bachelard’s apartment at the Place Mau- 
bert, by the Franco-Estonian scholar and critic Alexandre Aspel, in 
the summer of 1957. Excerpts from the tape are published here for 
the first time, throwing useful light on Bachelard’s intellectual evo- 
lution: 


J'avais déja prés de quarante-cing ans quand je me suis mis a faire des 
cours littéraires, d’abord sur Balzac, sur Stendhal, sur George Sand, et puis 
peu a peu j'ai touché aux poétes. . . . Eh, alors, quand je suis venu a Paris 

jai été pris par mon enseignement purement scientifique, puisque ma 
chaire 4 la Sorbonne s’appelait “Chaire d'histoire et de philosophie des 
sciences.” Seulement, j'avais pris gout aux lectures. La guerre étant venue, 
je ne sortais plus, comme vous le savez, et par conséquent j'ai lu beaucoup 
de livres. En réalité, le premier livre littéraire que j'ai fait a été détaché des 
préoccupations épistémologiques. C’était . . voyons, quel était le premier 
livre de littérature que j'ai fait? C’était La Psychanalyse du feu. Si on regarde 
bien La Psychanalyse du feu, on voit qu'elle se détache d’un livre plus géné- 
ral, au titre d’ailleurs mal choisi, qui s’appelle La Formation de l’esprit scien- 
tifique, et qui a pour sous-titre, “Contribution 4 une psychanalyse de la con- 


naissance objective.” Dans ce livre j’indiquais, si vous voulez, tous les ob- 
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stacles qu'une culture scientifique touchant la réalité, touchant la physique, 
touchant la chimie, rencontrait. J'avais pris de nombreux exemples dans les 
ceuvres du dix-huitiéme siécle, et en particulier, j’avais vu que la chimie 
était en ce temps-la trés handicapée, parce qu'elle était encore dans Il'orien- 
tation des quatre éléments. N’est-ce pas? Des quatre éléments. Et alors je me 
suis apergu que cette espéce de hantise des quatre éléments correspondait A 
une sorte de nécessité humaine, et que si la science ne devait plus s’en o¢ 
cuper, peut-étre qu'il y avait du cété de l’imagination une suite de documents 


a mettre en ordre. Alors, qu’ai-je fait? J'ai détaché plusieurs résultats scien 


tifiques de ce livre et j’y ai joint des documents que j'ai pris dans la litte 
rature. C’est pourquoi ce livre est 4 la fois mélé et incomplet. C’est un livre 
que je voudrais reprendre. J’ai toujours pensé que je le mettrais, si vous vou- 
lez, au méme niveau d’étendue que les trois autres éléments ont recu dans 


mes réflexions, car si on prenait effectivement toute la poésie et tout l’ima 


1 livre qui serait au moins équivalent aux 
deux livres que j'ai faits sur la terre. Et c'est simplement quand j'ai com 


gination du feu, il faudrait faire w 


mencé a approfondir, je crois, le point de vue philosophique, avec l'eau, qui 


jai vu qu’on pouvait vraiment systématiser l’imagination... . 


Ah, pour Jung . . . je l’ai regu trop tard. Dans inspiration de Jung, 
j'ai compris que l'alchimie n’était pas la chimie, mais que c’était de la ps) 


eit 
chologie. ... 


J'ai surtout, je crois, dans L’Air et les songes, parlé d'images qui nous 
mettent en mouvement. Comprenez-vous? . . . C’est une certaine dynamique 
d'images qui entre dans le psychisme, c'est un psychi:me alerté, un psychisme 
plus vivant, un psychisme réveillé. Il n’y a pas d'images qui vous endorment, 
je ne les crois pas berceuses. . . . On veut qu'il y ait des images qui s'ap 
parentent les unes aux autres. On ne veut pas que les images se brisent. On 
ne veut pas que . . . ben, l’imagination ne peut pas supporter cela, n’est-ce 
pas? Quand Il’imagination se trompe, ¢a n’a aucune importance. Elle s’arréte, 
elle a une cassure, et elle commence autre chose. Pourquoi voulez-vous que 
dans un poéme on développe toute une théorie sentimentale? . . . Je com 
prends trés bien qu'il faudrait que je l’étudie davantage, mais alors, vous 
m’en demandez trop. Je connais des images qui suscitent au moins une admi 
ration. L’admiration c'est, si vous voulez, le devoir d’un lecteur. S’il n’admire 
pas le poéte, eh, ben, il n’a qu’a fermer le livre. Alors, par conséquent, vous 
voyez, les problémes de la composition d’un poéme. Je comprends trés bien 
que dans une poétique générale, ¢a devrait étre fait, mais je ne sais pas, j¢ 
ne sais pas, je ne suis pas au niveau pour faire cette recherche. Je voudrais 
consacrer au contraire tout ce qui m’est resté de forces 4 continuer ce que 
j'ai fait. . . . Le poéme qui n’aurait pas tout a fait d’unité, mais qui aurait 
dix belles images, ben, ca me va. Vous voyez que mon role est trés modeste, 
trés modeste, et je ne me donne pas comme professeur de littérature. Je n’‘ai 


pas assez de culture pour cela, n’est-ce pas? Je n’ai pas essayé d’é:udier une 
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époque ou de fouiller une époque. Tous ces livres que j'ai faits sont des livres, 
sont des livres de divertissement pour moi, de mon point de vue... . Je 
n’ai jamais voulu faire une philosophie pseudo-scientifique. . . . Je crois fer- 
mement que j'ai des arguments pour développer mon point de vue. .. . [Mes 
recherches purement scientifiques] n’ont rien a voir avec le probléme de l’ima- 
gination. Je ne me laisse méme pas défier quand on me dit, “Mais, est-ce que 
¢a vient de l’imagination mathématique?” Mais s‘il y a une imagination ma- 


thématique, il faut appeler ¢a autrement qu'imagination. Vous comprenez?54 


The greatest and most systematic corollary to Bachelard’s theories is 
Ernst Cassirer’s summa, the three volumes of The Philosophy of Sym- 
bolic Forms (I, “Language”; Il, “Mythical Thought”; Ill, “The Phe- 
nomenology of Knowledge’). As is the case with Jung, Bachelard and 
Cassirer meet on the same plane independently. For Cassirer, too, what 
the scientist seeks in phenomena is a statement of their necessary con- 
nection which he arrives at by turning away from the immediate world 
of sensory impressions. The concepts with which the scientist operates, 
space, time, mass, force, energy, atom, ether, are free “fictions,” says 
Cassirer, devised by cognition in order to dominate the world of sen- 
sory perception and experience and survey it as a world ordered by 
law, even though nothing in the sensory data corresponds to them im- 
mediately. Beside this world of scientific signs stands the world of myth 
and art, a world beyond sensation. Judged by ordinary empirical stand- 
ards, its creations seem “unreal” [Bachelard’s recurring “irréel’’], but in 
this unreality lies the spontaneity and inner freedom of the mythical 
function: man can arrive at a system of the manifold manifestations of 
the mind only by pursuing the different directions taken by its original 
imaginative power. In them is reflected the essential nature of the hu- 
man spirit—for it can disclose itself solely by shaping sensible matter 
(I, 85-88). In Cassirer’s view, as in Bachelard’s, the division between the 
two fundamental factors of representation—the representing ana the 
represented—bears in itself the germ from which the world of space un- 
folds as a world of pure intuition (III, ch. 3). 

In La Poétique de l'espace, Bachelard inverts his approach to de- 
scribe the élan inward which solitude and reverie bestow. His analysis 
is presented in this latest work as the systematic study of man’s intimate 
life, all space being considered as a sort of compressed time. Man, it 
has been seen, possesses an unreal function that allows him to seize 
thought through dream, but now the phenomenologist’s task becomes 
to live as the great dreamers of images have, not by imitating them, 
but by becoming the subject itself that dreams the reverie—what Mal- 
raux called “the thrill of creation”: “Le sentiment de création que nous 

34. The tape of the interview is owned by Professor Alexandre Aspel of the State 


University of lowa, to whose discussions of Bachelard this study owes much. For the 
laborious work of transcription I am deeply indebted to Mrs. Edith Farrell. 
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impose l’ceuvre capitale est voisin de celui qu’éprouve I'artiste qui la 
crée: elle est une parcelle du monde qui n’appartient qu’a lui.”*® The 
immensity opened up by the creator is man’s interiority, “l’espace du 
dedans.” Every reader who reads and rereads a work that he loves knows 
that its pages “concern him” (La Poétique de l’espace, p. 9). Metaphor, 
by the way, is not to be confused with image. Bergson is taken to task 
for ascribing metaphorical rather than creative or causal powers to the 
imagination.*® Bachelard’s argument is that in Bergson metaphors are 
overabundant and images too rare: “Il semble que l’imagination soit 
pour lui toute métaphorique. La métaphore vient donner un corps con- 
cret 4 une impression difficile 4 exprimer. La métaphore est relative a 
un étre psychique différent d’elle” (La Poétique, p. 79). The metaphor 
is a two-dimensional art, does not have phenomenological value, since, 
at best, it is an ephemeral expression, a manufactured image, without 
real roots; whereas the image, product of absolute imagination, exists 
in and by creative imagination: “La métaphore est une fausse image 
puisqu’elle n’a pas la vertu directe d’une image productrice d’expres- 
sion, formée dans la réverie parlée” (p. 81). This “psychoanalysis,” this 
phenomenology of matter, does give man mastery over his language. 
Phenomenological inquests into poetic imagination, even into an iso- 
lated image, a line, a verse, form spaces of language (“espaces de lan- 
gage”). Things “speak” and if we accord value to this fact, greater con- 
tact with matter is established. “Trés nettement, l'image poétique ap- 
porte une des expériences les plus simples de langage vécu” (p. 11). 
In this phenomenology of the imagination, consciousness originates. 
Contemporary poetry, says Bachelard, has brought freedom to language, 
thereby becoming a phenomenon of freedom. The question he does 
not answer is whether it is sufficient for an image to emerge from a 
psychoanalysis of matter in order to be called beautiful. 

Bachelard’s view is not the Sartrian outlook (philosophical, existen- 
tial, psychoanalytic criticism), that seeks to find in the work of art its 
implicit metaphysics, the totality of its meanings. A “psychoanalysis” of 
the elements, such as Bachelard’s, which Sartre utilizes,7 permits the 


$5. Les Voix du silence (Paris, 1951), p. 459. 

86. In Evolution créatrice, La Pensée et le mouvant and Matiére et mémoire 

37. In L’Imagination (Paris, 1948), a work that is more historical and synthetic 
than theoretic or analytical, Sartre writes: “L’image est une réalité psychique cer- 
taine; l'image ne saurait, d’aucune fagon, se ramener 4 un contenu sensible ni se 
constituer sur la base d'un contenu sensible” (p. 138). Thanks to Husserl, Sartre 
states, “nous savons 4 présent qu'il faut repartir de zéro . . . et tenter avant tout 
d’acquérir une vue intuitive de la structure intentionelle de l'image” (p. 158). For 
Sartre’s psychoanalysis of the elements see Champigny, “L’Expression élémentaire 
dans L’Etre et le néant” (PMLA, LXVIII [1953], 56-64). Compare with Hatzfeld: “But 
as in his [Sartre's] philosophical writings there is nothing uplifting, so in his fiction 
the triumphant symbols of fire and air are lacking. Earth and water, slime and vis- 
cosity symbolize Sartre's world of moral depravity. And his cleverly used imagistic 
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latter to understand how man announces what he is, his way of being 
in the world. But essentially, Bachelard’s metaphysics and esthetics are 
of another order. They are more akin to the Diderot of the Salon de 
1767 who admitted that imagination’s work ‘n'est emprunté directement 
d’aucune image individuelle de Nature.” ‘They are more akin to Nova- 
lis and the concept of imagination of the German romantics for whom 
nature preceded perception and was true creator. Bachelard is closer to 
the English romantics, Wordsworth (whom he is fond of quoting), and 
the Coleridge who said that imagination is a synthetic and magical pow- 
er. And Dryden, writing as if to answer the Hobbesian dictum that what- 
ever man perceives has been first perceived by sense, is, in the following 
Statement, near Bachelard’s thought: ‘“The poet is not tied to a bare 
representation of what is true... . He may tet himself loose to vision- 


ary objects, and to the representation of such things as depending not 


on sense, and therefore not to be apprehended by knowledge, may give 


him freer scope of imagination.’’** Near, too, is the gigantic figure of 
Flaubert, who, in a letter to Taine, wrote: 


Oui, toujours, . . . l'image est pour moi aussi vraie que la réalité ob 
jective des choses. ... 

L’intuition artistique ressemble en effet aux hallucinations hypnagogiques 
—par son caractére de fugacité—ca vous passe devant les yeux—c’est alors qu'il 
faut se jeter dessus, avidement. 

Du resie n’assimilez pas la vision intérieure de l’artiste a celle de l"homm«c 
vraiment halluciné. Je connais parfaitment les deux états; il y a un abime 
entre eux.—Dans hallucination proprement dite, il y a toujours terreur, on 
sent que voire personnalité vous échappe, on croit qu’on va mourir. Dans 
la vision poétique, au contraire, il y a joie. C’est quelque chose qui entre en 
vous.—I] n’en est pas moins vrai qu’on ne sait plus ot I’on est.3¥ 


Bachelard probes all that is not in Horatio’s philosophy, anachronis- 
tically restores the pre-Socratic God who was fire or spirit, concretizes 
the soul that was truly breath of air, stirs the sleeping thought of Thales, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, invades what Robert Oppenheimer called 
in the 1959 ACLS Annual Lecture, “things quite outside the cognitive 
order.” 

Literary criticism in the hands of Bachelard’s disciples tries to seize 
in its living origins the experience of which the work of art is the ex 
pression (the birth-scene of art, as Malraux puts it), to illuminate, ana- 
logically, Leonardo da Vinci's: “Then it befell me to make a truly di- 
vine painting.” This criticism tends to become a “psychoanalysis” of the 
exemplification is disappointing because it misuses poetic means in order to debase 
human dignity” (Trends and Styles, p. 147). 

38. See John M. Aden, “Dryden and the Imagination: The First Phase,” PMLA, 
LXXIV (1959), 28-40. 

39. Correspondance: Supplément, Il (1864-71) [Paris, 1954], 91-93. 
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creative moment, but a non-Freudian (Freud minus sex or the view 
that literature is day-dreaming fantasy, minus what Jung calls Freud's 
“medical prejudices”), or existential “psychoanalysis” which, as it has been 
pointed out, would seek signs of a global attitude. In this direction, the 
critical work of Maurice Blanchot, Georges Poulet and Jean-Pierre Rich- 
ard makes striking contributions. For Blanchot, the writer is Orpheus 
descending into an abyss where merge word and silence, life and death 
that is the beginning and end of meditation. For Poulet, thought is ‘the 
interior distance” which separates or links subject and object. Litera- 
ture, objectively considered, writes Poulet, is form. But subjectively, 
there is nothing formal about literature: it is the reality of a thought, 
anterior and posterior to any object, and through object it reveals its 
objective non-existence. Richard’s merit is to restore the writer to his 
world, the world of sensation. Literature becomes more than interior dis- 
tance, more than adventure in the unknowable: the poet succeeds in 
living life’s depth on the horizontal plane of sensations and words. “In- 
tériorité et extériorité,” writes Richard, “‘s’entrepénétrent dans leur mi- 
lieu communiquant. Comme le dit Sartre 4 propos de Francis Ponge, 
‘ici matérialisme et idéalisme ne sont plus de saison. Nous sommes loin 
des. théories, au coeur des choses méme.’ Coeur des choses, coeur de l’es- 
prit.”"*? The lessons of Gaston Bachelard have been understood cogent 


ly and well because they have been understood ambiguously and ambi 


valently. “J'ai tenu l'idée pour moins importante que Il’obsession, j'ai 
cru la théorie seconde pai rapport au réve.”! 


Dn 
41. Littérature et sensation, p. 11. 
42. Richard, Poésie et profondeur, p. 10 


40. La Distance intérieure (Paris, 1952), pp. i-ii. 
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Romanische Literaturstudien 1936-1956. Von Leo Spitzer. Tiibingen: Max 
Niemeyer, 1959. Pp. 944. Studia Philologica et Litteraria in honorem L., Spit- 
zer. Ediderunt A. G. Hatcher et K. L. Selig. Bern: A. Francke, 1958. Pp. 430. 
Ces deux beaux volumes étaient encore tout récents, lorsqu’en septembre der- 
nier la mort a surpris Leo Spitzer. On a peine a croire que cet homme n’est 
plus, dont le génie dominait les études romanes et s’annexait sans cesse de 
nouveaux domaines, que cette activité prodigieuse a cessé, qui était celle des 
grands humanistes de la Renaissance. Il leur ressemblait par son énorme sa- 
voir, par son enthousiasme combattif, par l’audace de la pensée. Leo Spitzer 
a été grand. Dans son ceuvre immense, il n'y a pas de page qui soit indiffé- 
rente, qui ne jette un jour nouveau sur des questions qu’on croyait réglées, 
qui ne nous invite 4 une salutaire gymnastique de I’esprit. 

Les Romanische Literaturstudien sont essentiellement des réimpressions et 
le neuf qu’elles apportérent est dés longtemps connu. Mais mises ensemble, 
elles forment le monument d’un esprit exceptionnel. La multiplicité des points 
de vue ainsi réunis fait voir une souplesse infinie dans la mise en ceuvre des 
faits: dés lors, le chercheur trouvera surtout dans ce livre de belles lecons, et 
a le pratiquer, apprendra a se renouveler. Le volume reprend 49 articles pu- 
bliés, depuis l’arrivée de l’auteur 4 Johns Hopkins, en allemand, anglais, es- 
pagnol, francais et italien sur les littératures francaise (19 articles, dont deux 
parurent d’abord ici méme), provengale, italienne, espagnole, portugaise et rou- 
maine, et sur la latinité tardive et moderne. Le recueil est commode puisqu’il 


réunit ce qui était dispersé (4 qui voulait, par exemple, lire Spitzer sur l'art 
de la transition chez La Fontaine, il fallait auparavant sauter des PMLA aux 
Studi Francesi). Mais il y a plus: beaucoup d’articles sont suivis d’appendices 
qui reflétent les controverses qu’ils ont soulevées et donnent le dernier état de 
la pensée du savant.! 


Surtout, l'ouvrage met bien en relief la qualité maitresse de l’auteur. Celui- 
ci a eu, plus que personne, la faculté d’aller au-dela du fait philologique isolé, 
de montrer “combien les choses les plus éloignées dans l’espace et le temps 
sont reliées entre elles si l’on en scrute la nature profonde” (p. 95). 

Il explique, par exemple, la structure des Trionfi de Pétrarque en la rap 
prochant de types de Kettenspruch du rituel juif, d’énumérations “hiérar- 
chiques” en sanskrit, de la gradatio de la rhétorique classique (et méme des 
‘scenes de tumulte” chez Cervantes). Prenez le cas du “style circulaire,” c’est- 
a-dire de la phrase ot les mots de la fin reprennent ceux du commencement. 
Spitzer prouve qu'elle ne répond pas seulement au sentiment de complétude 
esthétique inhérent a l’idée de cercle, mais est aussi le symbole syntaxique 
d'une tradition mystique—le concept d’un monde ou le cercle se ferme de Dieu 
a la créature et de la créature 4 Dieu (l’auteur ne semble pas avoir connu le 
travail de W. Deonna sur le collier d’Harmonie, qui renforce son interpréta- 


1. La réimpression a été hitive; les corrigenda sont loin de suffire. Lire, pp. 96, 
déja, maXivtpotoc c&ppovin: 128, Minerva, omnium; 245, n. 1, exces; 260, feminine; 
290, Melancholia; 293, dérangement; 364, n. 1, Chrétien; 377, n. 2, vérité; 387, ca- 
ractérisé; 400, Charybde; 602, n. 2, sorboniformes 622, v. 4, eum; etc. 


<<, 
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tion). Ce genre d'études nous rapproche de la description de cette identité 
profonde du style et de la pensée dont on parle tant, que l'on sent intuitive- 
ment, mais qui se dérobe encore 4 I’analyse (cf., sur la consubstantialité d’un 
rythme et d’un théme platonicien chez Du Bellay, pp. 130ss.). 

I] n'est pas de détail dont Spitzer ne sache tirer des enseignements généraux, 
soit qu'il associe stylistique et histoire des idées ou repense les principes de la 
critique littéraire (par ex., 4 propos de I'explication “a-historique’), soit qu'il 
explore la nature du style en soi (par ex., la polyvalence des procédés, pp. 
562-63; l'anaphore de Du Bellay 4 Baudelaire, pp. 148ss.). 

L’importance de ces vues est indépendante de |’application que fait l’auteur 
de sa propre méthode d’analyse des styles. Spitzer part de l'illumination en 
lui provoquée par un élément donné, qui s’‘impose 4 son attention parce que 
soudain tout, dans le texte, s’organise autour de lui. Du centre spirituel de 
l'ceuvre ainsi trouvé, l'analyste retourne au texte pour y vérifier la pertinence 
du principe d’explication. Cette rigueur du raisonnement circulaire (le “cercle 
philologique,” cf. p. 399, n. 1) n’est malheureusement qu’apparente, car ce 
n’est pas le fait initial qu’on vérifie, mais l’intuition qu’il a déclenchée. Or 
l'intuition est subjective, et la subjectivité tend toujours a se chercher des con- 
firmations et 4 choisir de bonne foi ce qui dans le texte la favorise. La philo 
logie la plus exacte n’exercera pas de contréle, puisqu’orientée, dans son ap- 
plication, dans le sens de I’intuition. Au lieu d’essayer de motiver celle-ci, il 
faudrait partir de I'élément qui la suscite, se demander (avec l'aide de la phi- 
lologie) si cet élément n’est pas par hasard une illusion, un fait de langue in 
terprété 4 tort au niveau du style.? Spitzer, “resté poete en traitant de poésie” 
(comme dit H. Peyre dans la préface des Studia—belle analyse des composantes 


du génie spitzérien), ne fait pas, n’avait pas 4 faire la distinction et il en paie 


parfois la rangon. 

Son interprétation de Baudelaire, Spleen IV, par exemple, lui a valu le re 
proche (il l'indique en appendice) de généraliser trop vite a partir d'une in 
tuition que rien dans le potme n’impose expressément au lecteur. Opposant 
sa méthode a celle d’Erich Auerbach,® il interpréte intuitivement les images 
et le mouvement piano-fortissimo-pianissimo du poéme comme la transposition 
“{of] the physical experience of headache” (p. 288), corollaire naturel du spleen. 
Le caractére subjectif de cette soudaine association est patent. Spitzer toute 
fois maintient contre ses adversaires que tout dans le poéme la suggére (p 
293). Je n’en suis pas convaincu. Le mouvement du poéme, tel qu'il le voit, 
résulte, en effet, d’une correction de derniére minute pour éviter une répéti 
tion, correction superficielle qui n’a pas modifié la structure (il en résulte d’>il 
leurs des gaucheries): au lieu d'un contraste fortissimo-pianissimo entre l'ex- 
plosion des cloches et le gémissement des esprits, Baudelaire avait pensé 4 un 
concert, 4 une harmonie (bien que satanique). Le rythme qu'on nous dit ca 
ractéristique de la migraine n’existe pas. Quant aux images, Spitzer n'y verrait 

2. Voir mes “Criteria for Style Analysis,” Word, XV (1959), 154—-74. 

3. Il compare les deux, p. 590, n. 1. Sur la nature subjective du “déclic,” p. 412, 
n. I 


4. Le contraste (p. 287, n. 2) n’existe pas, Baudelaire ayant d’abord fait pousser 
aux cloches un long gémissement (évincé pour éviter la répétition avec v. 2), pa 
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pas des allusions au mal de téte s'il épousait la forma mentis (cf. p. 31) de 
Vécole poétique dont s'inspire Baudelaire: le crane, vodte d’un ciel intérieur 
que la pensée prisonniére bat de I’aile, c'est un des grands themes hugoliens; 
la chauve-souris, et les araignées (quoi qu’en pense Judd Hubert), ne sont que 
la population traditionnelle des caveaux, oubliettes et autres voites sépulcrales 
du roman noir, lequel fournit les bouzingos—et Baudelaire—en images de tris- 
tesse et d’oppression. 

Reste que le génie de Spitzer l’a dans la pratique presque toujours sauvé 
des dangers théoriques de sa méthode. Sa sensibilité littéraire, sa finesse, son 
sentiment délicat du Beau se manifestent 4 chaque page, et la-méme ot I'éloi- 
gnement dans le temps empéche I’observateur de sentir profondément le pou- 
voir évocateur des mots (témoin son article ‘sur la poésie latine de la Renais- 
sance, p. 943). 

Pour honorer un tel maitre, A. G. Hatcher et K. L. Selig ont su réunir des 
études dont la variété refléte l’universalité de l’illustre philologue. L’histoire des 
idées, la critique, la sémantique, la linguistique s’y trouvent représentées; la 
stylistique proprement dite aussi, mais, paradoxalement, en parente pauvre. 
Sans méme parler de contributions importantes, comme celles de Roman Ja- 
kobson, K. Malone et H. Weigand, mais qui sortent du domaine roman, je ne 
puis faire ici qu’un échantillonnage arbitraire. 

H. Hatzfeld donne un état présent de la stylistique en Italie. La situation, 
en 1955-56, est assez chaotique, mais on discerne une diminution graduelle de 
lemprise de B. Croce, une certaine incapacité aussi 4 reconnaitre la spécificité 
de la stylistique, et 4 la séparer nettement de l’esthétique et de la linguistique. 
Ce n’est pas un défaut exclusivement italien. Soit dit en passant, il y a un soup- 
gon de condescendance a attribuer la préférence des Italiens pour certaines 
méthodes a une sorte de tempérament national (a propos de l’isolement relatif 
de Devoto, pp. 231 et 242). M. Hatzfeld trouve excessif l’intérét qu’on porte 
en Italie aux théories; attitude naturelle chez qui observe du point de vue 
spitzérien. L’auteur d’ailleurs ne se dissimule pas que la méthode de Spitzer 
est plus art que méthode: il en note le caractére inimitable (p. 229) et les 


dangers quand elle s’exerce sur des époques éloignées de notre mentalité (p. 


232-33). Les contributions italiennes (et celles de Spitzer italianisant) sont 
évaluées de manitre 4 faire ressortir les points ot la recherche poursuivie sera 
féconde. 

Deux linguistes ouvrent des avenues nouvelles et ot la stylistique trouvera 
& explorer. A. Martinet et E. Benveniste donnent l’exemple d’analyses dont la 
rigueur est une véritable jouissance intellectuelle. Martinet esquisse un ta- 
bleau du comportement réel du frangais parlé a l’égard des* formes verbales 
Certaines formes sont pratiquement toujours évitées parce qu’appartenant a 
des paradigmes anomaux: phénoméne qui est 4 la source de la langue litté- 
raire (p. 311) et qui joue un rdle dans la différenciation des genres. D’autres 
ralléle aux geignements des esprits; ainsi que, dont ne rendent compte ni Auerbach 
ni Spitzer, était alors naturel: il est devenu bizarre aprés correction, mais la correc- 
tion sur épreuves crée précisément ce genre de gaucheries. De méme, se mettre, que 


Spitzer trouve avec raison étrange en face d’opinidtrement, s’explique parfaitement 
a cété de tout a coup qu'il paralleélise. 
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formes apparaissent par analogie, en dépit de la grammaire normative. O1 
Martinet constate (p. 319) que le fonctionnement de l’analogie dépend large 
ment des particularités du contexte. Voila, 4 mon sens, qui importe au stylis 
ticien encore plus qu’au linguiste: cela montre une fois de plus la fragilité 
du concept de norme générale; ce que l'usager de la langue croit étre sa cons 
cience de la norme est conditionné par le contexte immédiat. Quant 4 M 
Benveniste, partant de verbes comme remercier, saluer, pester, il note qu’ils 
ne sont pas dénominatifs (comme souhaiter < souhait, “faire un souhait’’), 
c'est-a-dire dérivés de signes 4 l'état virtuel, au niveau de la langue (ici, merci 
“grace,” salut, peste). Ils dérivent en effet de locutions de discours, “dire: 
merci! salut! peste!” et méritent le nom, nouveau, de délocutifs. Or cette dé 
rivation permet de transposer les locutions “en référence de discours rapporté” 
(p. 58): ceci, il me semble, devrait préciser ce que nous savons du discours 
indirect libre. Je rapprocherais méme le phénoméne des modalités du_pas- 
sage de la parataxe a I’hypotaxe. 

Du coté littéraire, citons deux éditions critiques. K. Lewent établit et com- 
mente mot a mot le texte d’un potéme de Guilhem Peire de Cazals. H. Dieck- 
mann, celui, de bien plus grande portée, naturellement, des Réflexions sur 
Térence de Diderot. Essai capital pour comprendre l'esthétique du philosophe. 
H. Dieckmann éclaire la genése des Réflexions, achevant de démolir la légende 
de l’inspiration spontanée chez Diderot, mais sans aller, selon moi, assez loin, 
car il minimise la part de la préparation livresque, préalable 4 la composition 
(je reviens ailleurs sur cette question). Bien supérieure 4 celle de Verniére, cette 
édition permet de saisir la pensée de Diderot a l'état natif. Espérons que M. 
Dieckmann nous donnera bient6t un commentaire plus poussé du Térence: 
ce que dit Diderot du réle des sons et de la structure de la phrase dans I'effet 
des images me parait plus important que ses vues mieux connues sur la “verve” 
et le gout; a fortiori, ce qu'il dit du rythme et de la perception par le lecteur 
de la durée propre a un écrivain. 

Pour finir, voici une contribution de premier ordre a la connaissance de 
Balzac. La critique voyait dans la Comédie humaine le tourbillon tempétueux 
des volontés. A ce tumulte, G. Poulet substitue un principe qui régit les forces 
en conflit, organise, crée un équilibre intelligible, que Balzac a voulu. Ce 
principe, c'est que tout roman balzacien est le conflit de deux mouvements, 
centrifuge et centripéte, alternant dans une sphére. Centripéte, la pression de 
la société sur un individu, la convergence d’énergies vers un but commun 
(I'Histoire des Treize), et celle des forces morales sur une idée fixe (Balthazar 
Claés, Hulot). Centrifuge, la réaction par laquelle l’individu s’impose a ceux 
qui l’entourent. Les héros volontaires passent de la concentration a l'expan- 
sion: ainsi Louis Lambert, Balzac lui-méme au centre de son ceuvre. La dé- 


monstration de G. Poulet a la force de l’évidence.5 Je ne sache pas que per- 


5. Elle est parfois systématique a l’excés. I] y a bien chez Balzac une idée de la 
sphére, mais il 1 : s‘ensuit pas que son emploi du mot le confirme toujours: sphére 
n'est chez lui, la plupart du temps, qu’un tic passe-partout, peut-étre journalistique 
(je reléve le mot, par ex., dans Peau de Chagrin, Pléiade, IX, 30, 31, 32, 41, 129, 
151, 202, 223, etc.). L’aura que dégagent les personnages n'est pas toujours sphé- 
rique. Sa luminosité me semble n’étre parfois qu'une image (par ex. Pére Goriot, 
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sonne ait plus clairement défini la nature du héros balzacien (et l’exercice de 
sa volonté par extension de la “sphére” du moi), ni mieux souligné l’'unité 
profonde que la philosophie de Balzac donne a sa création. (MICHAEL RIFFA- 
TERRE, Columbia University) 


The Liturgical Drama in Spain. By Richard B. Donovan, C. S. B. Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1958. Pp. viii + 229 + map. Father 
Donovan's Yale dissertation, now published with but slight revisions, is quite 


clearly and simply the most notable achievement in ai least a quarter of a 


century among studies of the early religious drama in Spain. 

For the first time a systematic search has been made for the liturgical ma- 
terials. Leaning heavily on the early nineteenth-century Viaje literario of Padre 
Villanueva, the recent works of Msgr. Higinio Anglés and especially those of 
Karl Young, to all of which he fully acknowledges his grateful indebtedness, 
Father Donovan examined—without the aid of inventories, which are only 
now becoming available—nearly four hundred medieval liturgical manuscripts, 
forty-two of which contain dramatic materials, and over eighty incunabula and 
early printed books. These were found in fifty-one Spanish cities (Sevilla is 
strikingly missing) and (a few of them) in the British Museum and in French 
libraries; they are carefully listed in his bibliography, along with sixty-eight 
manuscripts which for various reasons he was unable to see and which con- 
stitute, along with many other revelations and suggestions in the volume, in- 
valuable leads to future scholarship. Following Young, who found elsewhere 
in Europe over half his plays in breviaries and ordinaria (ceremonials, Cata- 
lan consuetas), Father Donovan examined these for Spain, as well as proces- 
sionaria, tropers, libri responsales and other texts of chant belonging to the 
period from the tenth century to 1568, when the Roman breviary underwent 
papal reform. 

From such sources the Latin texts of no fewer than five liturgical plays have 
been discovered, to add to the mere four heretofore known and given us by 
Lange and Young: a brief fourteenth century shepherds scene from Toledo; 
a Quem quaeritis Easter trope from Huesca, also found in a fifteenth-century 
missal in Zaragoza; and three pieces from Catalonia—an early twelfth-century 
Easter play and a Peregrinus text (Easter Monday dramatization of the ap- 
pearance of Christ to His disciples on the road to Emmaus) from the same 
Ripoll manuscript and not recognized by Young as a separate play, and part 
of another Easter play at least as early as the fifteenth century from Seo de 
Urgel. Other texts later than 1500 may well represent much older dramatic 
performances. But in any case, although Father Donovan has doubled the 
number of previously known texts, this number is disappointingly small. How- 
ever, the sources have also yielded a large number of detailed descriptions, so 
that it is now clear that there was from a very early date a great deal of 
dramatic activity for Easter, Easter Monday and even for Good Friday, shep- 


Conard, 6, 358), comme lorsque nous disons qu'une personne est transfigurée, que 
son visage s’illumine. Et il y a probablement une tradition dans la description phy- 
sique d’effluves spirituels: cf. Nerval (Aurelia, Pléiade, I, 375), Hugo et les visions 
de Jersey, etc. 
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herds and prophets plays for Christmas, including the monologue of the Sibyl, 
a representation of the martyrdom of St. Stephen and, for Epiphany, repre- 
sentations of the Magi. 

In many ways the Spanish plays add greatly to our knowledge of the litur- 
gical drama elsewhere. The Gerona consueta of 1360 proves that the Surgit 
Christus cum Trophaeo was indeed performed as a play. This and other con- 
suetas from Gerona and Majorca provide the first examples of dramatization 
within the Mass. In Majorca at Easter Tuesday’s Mass Mary Magdalen sang 
lines in the vernacular. And for the Easter play Ubi est Christus meus, Ripoll 
may now be granted priority over St. Martial of Limoges, to which it has 
been credited; and its merchant scene antedates all others by a century. 

Father Donovan has found almost all his data and evidence in Catalonian 
territory and believes this was only to be expected, since the rest of Spain was 
long under Moorish domination and until about 1080 used only the so-called 
Mozarabic rite, within which liturgical plays, though possible, were completely 
unknown. Catalonia was in close and inseparable contact with France and knew 
the French-Roman rite, within which liturgical drama did develop, from the 
time of Charlemagne. When the Cluniac Bernard went to Sahagtn and shortly 
thereafter became Archbishop of the newly won Toledo in 1085, he brought 
with him papal reform and the Roman rite. However, Father Donovan ad- 
vances good evidence that Cluny itself should no longer be credited with the 
creation of liturgical drama. In any case, he believes, it was too late, both be- 
cause new habits of dramatic representations seemed strange and were resisted 
in Toledo and because plays in the vernacular now made Latin liturgical dra- 
matizations unnecessary. Thus historical-geographical factors account, it is 
claimed, for the rich development of liturgical drama in Catalonia (and Major- 
ca and, later, Valencia) and its almost complete ab-ence west of Catalonia. Fa 
ther Donovan reasons a strong case; contrary to what generally has been as 
sumed, he does not believe that Spain’s development of liturgical drama out 
side Catalonia was similar to that of the rest of Europe or therefore that our 
ignorance of the Spanish development has been due to the loss of manuscript 
materials, since these never existed. And the almost complete silence of Cas- 
tilian ordinaria on liturgical plays bears him out, even though the complete 
absence now, according to the author, of medieval manuscripts of any kind 
in the cathedral libraries at Astorga, Ciudad Rodrigo, Jaca, and especially 
Salamanca and Valladolid would seem to the reviewer to support the pre- 
sumption of lost plays. 

The idea that competition from religious drama in the vernacular drove 
out or inhibited the development of further liturgical plays is the weakest 
part, indeed the only really weak part, of Father Donovan's thesis. The Ro- 
man rite came to Toledo over half a century before the Auto de los Reyes 
Magos; if this play seems so developed as to permit the inference of pred- 
ecessors, one can say only that these do not exist, that there is no other evi- 
dence that they did exist and that, if they did, they could just as well have 
been Latin liturgical plays as vernacular pieces. Furthermore, the Auto de los 
Reyes Magos—earlicr than any French vernacular plays—is unique in Spain 
for three centuries and while there is strong evidence of much dramatic ac- 
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tivity during this time there is no certainty that some of it was not liturgical 
and in Latin. In any case, vernacular plays did not drive out Latin liturgical 
plays in the rest of Europe (over half of Young's c. 600 date from the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries) and Father Donovan provides data that confirm the 
same for Spain and even reprints a mid-fifteenth-century vernacular Easter 
play from the Vich capitular archives. It is difficult to believe with him that 
vernacular plays were more readily iost, in the face of the extensive known 
losses in Catalonian territory itself: all eight texts authenticated by two four- 
teenth-century Gerona consuetas are now non-existent, and the same is true 
of eight plays described by three Majorcan consuetas. The existence of actors’ 
separate papeles is evidence, it seems to us, not of the non-existence of a com- 


plete text for the play but rather of its almost certain loss. The argument 


for an exclusively oral transmission of vernacular texts prior to 1500 is sup- 


ported only by present-day practice such as that reported recently for Leén 
by Lépez Santos and, in the light of the many texts of Christmas and other 
plays from the late fifteenth century on, is unconvincing. 

Father Donovan's book is full of explicit and implied suggestions for fu- 
ture study, none of which he reserves to himself by the least implication, al 
though we may hope that he himself will continue these studies so auspicious 
ly begun. His work also is extremely provocative and raises many questions. 
One illustration must here suffice. “Just when a given play,” he writes (p. 7), 
“ceased entirely to be liturgical is often difficult to decide.” Were the first two 


‘ 


Christmas églogas of Juan del Encina, performed “adonde el Duque y Du- 
quesa estaban oyendo maitines” (Teatro completo, Madrid, 1893, p. 3. Italics 
mine) and “en la sala adonde los maitines se decian” (ibid., p. 15), liturgical? 
Can we say that Lucas Fernandez’s Auto de la pasién was performed in church 
because an Ecce homo was revealed suddenly “para provocar la gente a devo 
cién” (Farsas y églogas, Madrid, 1867, p. 235)? Does not the use of an altar 
stage ‘“‘a la puerta del choro” (p. 61) not strongly confirm our contention years 
ago (Multiple Stage in Spain, Princeton, 1935, pp. 2, 87, n. 67) that Diego 
Sanchez de Badajoz’s Farsa del Juego de Cajias used the choir box in its stag 
ing? What is the relationship of the liturgical Peregrinus plays to vernacular 
pieces on the same subject, such as those published by Gillet (RR, XIII [1922], 
229 ff.) and Johnson (University of Iowa Studies, IV, [1933], 15-42)? 

Father Donovan does not address himself to the kinds of question raised 
above, since they lie outside the immediate range of his subject. But they are 
only one of the many reasons why his book is already a landmark in the 
study of early Spanish religious drama, a sine qua non henceforth for every 
one working in this still tangled but rich vineyard. Not only is it a monu 
mental contribution to knowledge of liturgical drama itself but it also pro 
vides the material basis for what must be a new look and possible revision of 
the history of the early religious drama in Spain. (W. H. SHoeMaAkeEr, Uni- 
versity of Illinois) 


El libro de los cien capitulos. Edited by Agapito Rey. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xxii+-92. Didacticism, especially the didacticism of 
the East, reached something of a peak in the western world in Spain. As early 
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as the mid-twelfth century Petrus Alfonsus had written the Disciplina clericalis 
which he said he drew in great part from Arabic writings; Calila y Dimna, 
which may have been translated from the Arabic under the patronage of 
Alfonso the Wise, had introduced into Spain a quaint and lasting Arabic 
version of the Panchatantra; and such books as Flores de filosofia and Bocados 
de oro added to the popular interest in oriental wisdom. 

At some time toward the end of the thirteenth century, perhaps no more 
than a few years before the year 1300, according to Professor Rey, still another 
important collection of eastern maxims and ideas appeared in Spanish in 


El libro de los cien capitulos. Other more descriptive titles appear in certain 


of the extant manuscripts (Dichos de sabios en palabras breves, for example) 


but the current title is best known, and Professor Rey has chosen to use it, 
even though he points out in his Introduction that not one of the MSS 
contains one hundred chapters. All four are made up of fifty. 

Scholars have known for some years that Cien capitulos and Flores de filo- 
sofia are two different versions of the same material. Amador de los Rios and 
Knust opined that Cien capitulos incorporated Flores, enlarging upon it; 
Professor Rey believes that it was just the other way, that Flores is an ab- 
breviation of Cien capitulos, and he cites (p. xiii) the following lines from 
Flores:““Estos castigos fueron escogidos e tomados de los dichos de los sabios 
y puestos por sus capitulos ordenadamente por que los onbres que non pueden 
mucho estudiar que se puedan aprouechar deste breue escritura [...]” He 
offers charts (pp. xii and xiii) to show the chapters in the two versions and 
appearance of the chapters in each, and (pp. xiv, xv, and xvi) 
presents word-for-word examples from corresponding chapters of each so that 


the order of 


the student may see just how much more expansive was the treatment in 
Cien capitulos. The differences are quite apparent at a glance, and the omis- 
sions in Flores of many maxims and similes stand out. 

Professor Rey studied the four extant MSS of Cien capitulos with his usual 
painstaking care and based his text upon the one he considered most complete 
and reliable, that is, Ms. Biblioteca Nacional, 9216 (formerly listed as ant. 
Bb. 82). He made use of the other three MSS for illustration of important 
variants and to fill lacunae found in the basic text. His method of transcription 
is, as usual with his editing, careful and sensible: he resolves all abbreviations 
and preserves the orthography of the MS (thereby laying some of the ground 
work for future studies in medieval spelling); he has been careful to distinguish 
between the medieval s and z, thus avoiding the mistakes of many scholars 
who erroneously transcribe such words as dise and fase for dize and faze; Dr. 
Rey has added the punctuation he considers necessary and helpful, and has 
provided a short glossary of archaic or little-know words. He presents one 
photographic illustration of a page from each of the four MSS. 

His edition contains the two apéndices found preceding the text of Cien 
capitulos itself, additions that are of value since they deal with matters im- 
portant to medieval man (they appear as late as the Corbacho of Martinez 
de Toledo) and even to people in the Renaissance (Fadrique Furié Ceriol’s 
El consejero y los consejeros del principe, written for Philip II). 
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The edition of Professor Rey is scholarly, its apparatus criticus sound, its 
Introduction contains new and necessary information. Indiana University Press 
deserves high praise for producing a fine edition by a great scholar. (JOHN 
E. Ketter, University of North Caroltna) 


Vicente Espinel and Marcos de Obregén: A Life and its Literary Representa- 
tion. By George Haley. Providence, R.I.: Brown University Press, 1959. Pp. 
x + 254. Professor George Haley of the University of Chicago has written a 
book which could be considered as a model of its kind. The type of study 


for which it stands is not the usual monograph, as one might infer from its 
title. It does not provide us with an interpretation of the achievement of Vi 
cente Espinel as a whole, nor even of the totality of his celebrated novel— 
whose style, for example, is not scrutinized. What Haley has set out to examine 
is a problem: to wit, the relationship between Espinel’s own life and his nov- 
elistic creation, as suggested by the strangely autobiographical nature of Mar 
cos de Obregon (1618). Within the limits of a “first book” or doctoral disser- 
tation, he has surveyed all relevant sources of biographical and historical in- 
formation, on the one hand, and, on the other, has brought to’ bear the re- 
sources of modern analytical criticism on the intricate inner mechanism of 
Espinel’s novel. This he has done with outstanding scholarly flair and liter- 
ary acumen. The result is a book as informative as a general monograph, but 
infinitely more interesting. 

The question under study, then, is the enigmatic coexistence in Marcos de 
Obregon of a fictional creation and an autobiography. The first half of Haley's 
investigation is devoted to an account of the writer's life; the second, to an 
analysis of the structure of the novel, with constant reference to the facts es- 
tablished in the first part. 

Contemporary biographical writing about Espinel has been based on Juan 
Pérez de Guzman’s preface to his edition of the Vida del escudero Marcos de 
Obregon (Barcelona, 1881). Haley, by reviewing known manuscript sources and 
discovering several new ones (which are reprinted in the Appendix), corrects 
and completes this often erroneous tradition. Vacillating myths are definitively 
dismissed, such as Espinel’s supposed invention of the décima and the fifth 
string of the guitar. Most important is Haley’s demonstration of the fictional 
nature of the poet-musician’s captivity in Algiers and soldiering in Flanders. 
Particularly illuminating are the documents which bear witness to Espinel’s 
lack of religious calling and to the dissatisfaction of the citizens of Ronda on 
these grounds. As for his participation in the Madrid literary world of the 
early seventeenth century, and his attempts to secure protection from various 
aristocratic patrons, they are clarified by Haley with uncanny precision and 
thoroughness. 

Turning to Marcos de Obregén, Haley stresses above all the fundamental 
dualism of a work that “ ... may be defined in terms of the dynamic inter- 
action between literary form and the raw material of literature” (p. 183). The 
autobiographical problem is not simply a matter of scholarly curiosity. It is 
part and parcel of the novel and of its continuous process of self-representa- 
tion. The oscillation between fiction and self-portrayal controls the workings 
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of the narrative “I,” as well as the author’s divided allegiance—in Aristotelian 
terms—to History and Poetry, and, finally, the structure and chronology of the 
novel. 

The author, instead of vanishing behind the imagined existence of his hero 
Marcos, follows his steps throughout the story like a shadow. Of this double 
presence of the writer the best instance is the scene set in a galley where Mar- 
cos travels after his Algerian captivity and, after being recognized as Marcos 
de Obregon, a certain Pefia remarks: “...Fulano es su nombre, que por venir 
tan malparado debe de disfrazarlo.” The devices of self-disguise are used not 
only by Espinel the author, who neither reveals nor conceals his kinship with 
the fictional narrator, but by Marcos himself, who also likes to surround his 
identity with an aura of mystery. Thus the intrusions of the author intensify 
the autobiographical function of the work. But they also strengthen a process 
of self-concealment and, as it were, of flirtation with historical truth. 

The fact that Marcos is “...the author’s persona in an incomplete state of 
objectification” (p. 181) is supported decisively by the fluctuations between 
history and fiction which take place on the level of action and setting. For 
the novel abounds in allusions to real events—personal or public, to real persons 
and real places. These allusions are referred by Haley to the Aristotelian 
distinction between the particular histérico and the universal poético as sum 
marized by Lépez Pinciano. (El Pinciano’s definition of a hybrid form is akin 
—may I add—to the “favola mista” or “unita mista” proposed by Italian 
theorists like Pigna and Tasso.) On many occasions Espinel handles his 
material like a historian and is hence obliged to harmonize the unreal elements 
of his narrative with the historical framework of his autobiography. This com- 
bination, of course, was bound to affect the chronology and the structure of 
the story. Espinel’s tale unfolds in a temporal context which is also recognizable 
in history. These parallelisms, however, often clash with the two flashbacks 
on which the novel, in the best Byzantine manner, is based. Without these 
totally fictional patterns the narrative would offer no “recognitions” and would 
not have a circular form. Thus structure is at odds with truth. And these 
temporal inconsistencies reflect the lack of coordination, which we have al- 
ready mentioned, between history and literature or between the author and 
his fictional persona. 


But the thread of George Haley’s argument is too fine-spun to be briefly 
reproduced here. I shall limit myself, in closing, to a few observations of 
my own. 


My objections are very slight, and directed only at the manner in which 
Haley sometimes uses his wealth of scholarship. The distinction between 
author and Doppelgdnger is overworked when the critic deems it impossible 
for the hero to say “el autor de este libro” and to mean “Marco;” without 
being anachronistic or illogical. Such hesitations—between the oral mode and 
the written—were frequent even in the purest of first-person narratives. As 
for Haley’s chronological research, it is also excessive when it appears to 
require from us that we read the novel with such information in mind. 
Especially since the latter unveils the most absurd contradictions. (Including 
one that Haley does not choose to discuss: during the first flashback, or Doctor 
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Sagredo episode, Marcos is presented as an old man, unable to even consider 


marriage; but he is thirty years old according to Haley’s temporal sequence.) 


In such cases the critic overplays his hand, although he has no need to do so. 

My positive or suggestive criticism, finally, would indicate certain areas 
which Haley has preferred not to examine. He does not mention, first of 
all, the picaresque genre in connection with Espinel’s novel. His silence would 
seem to signify that in his opinion Marcos de Obregon is not picaresque. This 
view, I think, is reasonable and correct, but not obvious or unworthy of 
explanation. And not only because in his survey of Espinel’s literary sources 
certain scenes from Lazarillo and Guzmdn de Alfarache might have been in- 
dicated (relevant, for example, to the scene where Marcos is tricked in the 
Mesén del Potro). What appears to be most illuminating is the absence of 
any social tension from Marcos de Obregon (with a few exceptions: the 
bitterness of the morisco from Valencia). The main perspective of the narrator 
is not that of the outsider or of the half-outsider—as Espinel’s flattery of the 
powerful, which Haley stresses, clearly proves. (The latter recalls, rather, the 
closing of the Diablo cojuelo, or the social reconciliation at the end of Le 
Sage’s Gil Blas—which owes so much to Espinel.) This fact is in turn related 
to the narrative and temporal form of the book. It would be enough, in order 
to underline this point, to ask oneself: is Marcos de Obregon truly the tale of 
a “repentant sinner’? The novel's answer, on this level also, would be am- 
biguous. The ambivalence which George Haley has brought out could be 
extended, in other words, to this important area of meaning. Espinel fluctuates 
between repentance and non-repentance, humility and pride, just as his nar- 
rative oscillates between a past and a present that are also the dimension of 
moral growth. On the whole, it seems to me, Espinel projects back the wisdom 
of old age and endows his young hero with the qualities of the old author: 
the remembrance of things past could not be more satisfying. In this sense 
Marcos de Obregon is an anti-Guzman, and the expression of another his- 
torical period: that which, as Haley shows so well, leans toward self-disguise 
and the ambiguity of the alter ego. More could be made, then, of Haley's 
own critical intuition and terms: “an author and a persona in the making.” 

Another dimension, finally, should be indicated, although not with the in- 
tention of blaming Haley for what he has not said. I have in mind the pos- 
sibility of placing a seventeenth-century novel within a European perspective 
as far as certain baroque techniques are concerned. The double presence of 
the artist in his work is compared by Haley, very rightly so, with well-known 
works by Velazquez and Cervantes. I do not intend to propose that these 
artistic procedures do not fulfill a particular function in Spain. But Hispanists 
in the past have tended to consider this a kind of Spanish monopoly, instead 
of recognizing that similar forms were developed elsewhere in Europe. Let it 
suffice to mention, as examples, Vermeer’s famous self-portrait of the artist in 
his studio and such instances of poetry-within-poetry as Hamlet, Corneille’s 
L’Illusion comique and, especially, Moliére’s L’Impromptu de Versailles. 

It is obvious that Hispanic studies in the United States have come of age 
since the last war, and Professor Haley's fine book may suggest to us some 
of the reasons why. The results achieved could be viewed, I think, in terms of 
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the balance—called for by René Wellek—between literary history, criticism and 
theory. There existed thirty or forty years ago, to be sure, certain individual 
cases where an equilibrium between erudition and critical sensibility was 
attained. But most generally Hispanists tended to lean heavily in one direction 
or the other. Without the tradition of scholarship that goes back to Ticknor, 
a book like Mr. Haley's would not be possible. Neither could it have arisen 
without the influx of exiled critics or historians who reached these shores 
after the Spanish Civil War, on the one hand, and, on the other, without the 
critical and methodological sophistication which home-grown literary studies 
—as exemplified by the so-called New Critics—have encouraged. It seems clear, 
after reading Haley, that the sound and the fury of the New Criticism have 
been far from fruitless, especially when its lessons are not divorced from 
those of traditional erudition. It may not be superfluous to consider this book, 
at any rate, as another sign of the belated marriage, not of History and 
Philology only, but of Scholarship and Criticism. May they live happily ever 
after! (CLaupio GUILLEN, Princeton University) 


Racine: Britannicus. By W. G. Moore. Moliére: Tartuffe. By H. Gaston Hall. 
Corneille: Polyeucte. By Peter Currie. “Studies in Fren h Literature” Nos 
1, 2 and 3, W. G. Moore, General Editor. London: Edward Arnold, Ltd., 1960 
Pp. 48, 63 and 64. According to the general editor, Mr. W. G. Moore, readers 
of the collection “Studies in French Literature” are asked to be “alert, un 
prejudiced, ready to take the spectacle (or the text) on its merits.” But he 
also says: “We do not go so far as to suggest that a student should be con 
fronted with a ‘plain text’ and left to supply such commentary as he can....” 
Quite obviously this new criticism, so admirably illustrated by Mr. Moore's 
Moliére, A New Criticism (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1949), is not intransigent. 


A study of the texts themselves does not exclude references to the period, the 
writer, or the background of a work. But theoretically such references must be 
relevant to the text and a guide to the student in so far as, for example, they 
keep him from judging a seventeenth-century French tragedy in terms of 
modern theatre or Elizabethan drama. Another merit of Mr. Moore's method 
is the fact that it avoids specialized jargon and thus saves literature from 
becoming the object of an abstruse science. 


Yet the very liberalism of the method may be responsible for the disparity 
of the first three volumes. There is no question that, as Thierry Maulnie1 
stated: “Every work is unique in itself and any explanation of it must also 
be unique.” The “ambivalences” Mr. Hall finds in Tartuffe would hardly be 
applicable to Polyeucte; and the jigsaw puzzle on several levels that Mr 
Currie sees in Polyeucte has nothing whatever to do with Britannicus. Each 
play has its own explanation, relevant only to itself. The disparity is else 
where. Mr. Moore’s book is elementary and Socratic. Mr. Hall’s is more 
advanced and more new-critical. Mr. Currie’s is in a way more advanced still 
and puts the greatest emphasis on social background. From volume to volume 
the critical studies are addressed to older, more mature and more knowledge 
able students, although nothing in the introductory notes or general com 
mentary would seem to indicate it. Moreover the progression corresponds to 
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a lengthening of the texts: Mr. Moore’s roughly 12,000 words to Mr. Hall's 
20,000 to Mr. Currie’s 25,000. Yet even were it intentional, even if it cor- 
responded to some English curriculum of humanities, the difference in level 
would be highly questionable. 

While Mr. Moore's Britannicus is the most elementary, it is also, and very 
surprisingly, the most disappointing of the three volumes. Some of his errors 
are merely slips: Moliére playing in the Palais Royal “by 1650” (p. 11) or 
Boileau spelled Boileaut (p. 17). But hasty generalizations occasionally lead 
to inaccuracies. To say, for example, that costumes in the seventeenth century 
were not “expensive” (p. 12) is, according to numerous documents testifying 
to the “magnificence” of the costumes, quite simply a mistake. And how is 
one to take his summary of the history of French tragedy: 

. and all this Racine and his generation had taken over from Corneille, as Cor- 


neille had taken it over from earlier dramatists like Hardy and Garnier, and they 
in their turn from the monasteries. (pp. 12-13) 


Plays “on the model of the plays of Seneca” were, according to Mr. Moore, 
given in “medieval monasteries.” But even had Mr. Moore found some evidence 
of an imitation of Seneca in France before 1530, the continuity he establishes 
could be extremely misleading to an elementary student. 

On the other hand his book raises the question: what is the reader’s level 
intended to be? Mr. Moore seems to take for granted that the reader knows 
Seneca. But he finds it necessary to explain that Corneille is “a great drama- 
tist.” He writes in a simple conversational style. And his explanation of an 
alexandrine is excellent and perfectly suited to an inexperienced public. But 
elsewhere his method presupposes considerable knowledge and minds advanced 
enough to understand difficult comparisons and discoveries. 

A whole part of his book is based on a comparison between Britannicus and 
the text of Tacitus considered as its source. His intention is to show that 
Racine’s play is neither a political study nor a portrait of Nero and that its 
definition lies elsewhere. The conclusions Mr. Moore’s questions lead to are 
obviously exact and illuminating. But his negative approach could well obscure 
what Racine is by a study of what he is not. Mr. Moore’s interpretation of 
Britannicus is perfectly valid. And in the end Racine’s play is seen in all its 


purity, style, and dramatic intensity. What one is tempted to question is the 


discrepancy between Mr. Moore’s objective and the circuitous means he uses 
to reach it. 

Mr. Hall and Mr. Currie deal more directly with the plays themselves and 
discuss them in terms of the forces at work and their interaction. They almost 
always avoid paraphrasing, as well as any psychological explanation given for 
its own sake. They obviously apply Mr. Moore’s comment about Racine to 
Moliére and Corneille: “I doubt myself if any practicing psychiatrist would 
go into ecstasies over the ‘depth’ of psychology in Britannicus.” 

Mr. Hall had an easier job than Mr. Currie. Tartuffe is a simple play and 
one that is close to us today, after certain facts about the civilization are 
explained, as Mr. Hall does so well. His little book clearly brings out Moliére’s 
special brand of comedy, both through an analysis of the play’s structure and 
through detailed explanations of several short excerpts. However Mr. Hall’s 
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rather over-simple explanation of the “rex ex machina” is open to question, 
as is his interpretation of Elmire: “Altogether it seems as if Elmire is at least 
tempted to listen seriously to Tartuffe...” (p. 44). Also his conclusion would 
have gained by being expanded. And once the play is analyzed as a whole, it 
would have perhaps been advisable to go back over each character individually. 

In his study of Polyeucte Mr. Currie does just that. Of course his book is 
longer. But the individual portraits make it possible for him to define more 
accurately each character’s function in the play and to bring out his necessity 
to the construction as a whole. His book clarifies Corneille, avoids the old 
clichés, justifies the final conversions, and shows that Polyeucte is a drama, 
not a sermon. The play undoubtedly poses a “problem” but is not meant to 
resolve it: “Corneille’s play may lead us to conclude that the ultimate problem 
of the world is to find the means of reconciling the virtue of Polyeucte with 
the virtue of Sévére” (p. 62). However Mr. Currie’s study again brings up the 
question of the “method” described in the introduction to the first volume. 
For Mr. Currie, Corneille’s play actually involves an entire society, an entire 
civilization. He sees it as a reflection of the transitional period when personal 
glory was opposed to the search for stability through discipline, and he does 
not hesitate to consider the characters as “typical” of general attitudes of the 
seventeenth-century French nobility. Yet the relevant material needed for 
that kind of explanation is so great that the work itself is in danger of being 
forgotten and we are back once again to the problems of socio-historical criti- 
cism. 

In short, the method as used in all three volumes is uncertain, mostly be 
cause of its praiseworthy liberalism. However the student is led straight to the 
point, which is the play itself as a successful and esthetic presentation of the 
basic conflicts between forces or embodied attitudes. In that respect all three 
books are refreshing and indeed necessary, judging by the current state of 
educational publications. (JACQUES GUICHARNAUD, Yale University). 


La Fontaine. Par Pierre Clarac. Paris: Hatier, 1959. Pp. 192. No one knows 
La Fontaine better than Pierre Clarac. We are indebted to him for his super- 
lative edition of the poct’s CEuvres diverses (‘Pléiade,” 1942) and also for 
his brief but brilliant La Fontaine, homme et l’euvre (Boivin, 1947). These 
books have contributed to the brisk revival of interest in La Fontaine in re- 
cent years. On both sides of the Atlantic scholars have discovered precious 
manuscripts of the fabulist’s writings and have been led to new investigations 
of his literary art. To take account of such research, Clarac has embarked 
on the commendable task of revising his own studies, bringing them up to 


date and restoring them to a definitive position. The Cuvres diverses reap- 
peared in 1958 in an “édition revue et complétée,” with many small additions 
and significant changes. Similarly, the account of La Fontaine's life and works 
has now been modified and republished, forming the book La Fontaine which 
is under consideration here. 


At first glance the new version of this volume reveals the practical advan- 
tage of being printed legibly on stiff, white, durable paper. This in itself is 
a vast improvement over the edition of 1947, produced during post-war paper 
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shortages, whose pages are now yellowed and crumbling. In other respects 
the second text remains in large measure identical with the first one. Clarac 
had had at his command nearly all the documentation then available, and 
his original study provided the knowable facts of La Fontaine's life, a keenly 
appreciative commentary on his writings, and a sure understanding of his 
personaiity. There was little to change or add, except on points where recent 
scholarship has contributed bits of new information. 

The principal alterations can be summarized rather briefly. One now learns 
(p. 21) that La Fontaine may quite possibly have had a reconciliation with 
his wife, in his declining years. This curious detail emerges from an impor- 
tant manuscript which Clarac himself found and published in 1951. The com- 
position of Adonis, a very interesting early work, is discussed more clearly and 
more fully than before (pp. 26-27). The account of the puzzling relationship 
between La Fontaine and Boileau has been revised to tone down the sug- 
gestion of hostility between the two poets. They had little in common, to be 
sure, but they saw one another frequently, and on friendly terms, at various 
stages of their careers (pp. 50-51). Clarac has, of course, introduced a num- 
ber of new footnotes and has extended his bibliography. He has also added 
an Appendix giving for the first time the original text of two pieces by La 
Fontaine. One is Les Rieurs du Beau-Richard, for which he restores omissions 
and makes corrections in the version so carelessly edited by Walckenaer. (These 
readings come from an elusive manuscript, once the property of Tallemant 
des Réaux, which not long ago spent some years at Harvard University, on 
deposit at the Houghton Library, and which has now made its way back to 
a private collector in Paris.) The other item in the Appendix is the first 
known form of the fable “Le Curé et le Mort,” printed in a small undated 
pamphlet for circulation among the poet’s friends, probably six years or more 
before its official publication in 1678. The many variants offer still another 


indication, if any were needed, of La Fontaine’s careful workmanship. Be- 
fore releasing his fables he went back to them time after time, retouching 
them, sometimes revising them quite drastically. 


Already an important book in its earlier incarnation, La Fontaine has be 
come even more valuable. It is crammed with solid facts and well-supported 
intuitions, it is skillfully organized, and it makes very pleasant reading. Teach 
ers and scholars will find here, in less than 200 pages, a most helpful tool 
for understanding La Fontaine and for penetrating the tangled web of re 
search which hangs around him. (PHizip A. Wapswortn, University of Il 
linois) 


Pierre Bayle: Le Philosophe de Rotterdam. Etudes et documents publiés sous 
la direction de Paul Dibon avec la collaboration de R. H. Popkin, H. C 
Hazewinkel, A. Robinet, L. Kolakowsky, P. J. S. Whitmore, E. R. Labrousse, 
R. Shackelton, C. L. Thijssen-Schoute et E. Haase. (Publications de 1|’Institut 
Francais d’Amsterdam Maison Descartes.) Paris: Librairie Vrin; Amsterdam 
Elsevier Publishing Company, 1959. Pp. 255. The main purpose of the work— 
although it is a collective enterprise—is to show that Bayle was “l'homme d’un 
certain moment et d’un certain milieu” and should be treated as a thinker 
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of his own times, not as a precursor of the philosophes. This is the keynote 
of the portrait and tribute by F. Dibon. Entitled “Rediscovery of Bayle,” it 
serves as an introduction to the eleven specialized contributions that follow, on 
Bayle’s thought, life and influence. 

R. H. Popkin (no. 1) studies Bayle’s place in seventeenth-century scepticism 
by attempting to define Bayle’s public view of faith and reason. He concludes 
that Bayle’s scepticism is different from the Christian Pyrrhonism of the 
Montaigne tradition and an inversion of the “reasonable Christian scepticism” 
of Joseph Glanvill; and that, though Bayle’s position is “elusive and hard to 
classify,” it represents the same kind of Pyrrhonism as Hume’s. Bayle, in other 
words, “was the proto-type of Hume's sceptic-dogmatist,” with the difference 
that while Hume emerged as “an ardent advocate of naturalistic analysis of 
what we do and should believe,” Bayle emerged an advocate, officially at least 
of blind faith.” Also by Popkin is no. 10 which discusses and presents the text 
of an unpublished letter of Bayle to Pierre Jurieu. 

H. C. Hazewinkel (no. 2) gives a detailed account, with many quotations 
from the sources of Bayle’s life in Rotterdam. The main topics are Bayle’s 
appointment as a professor at the Ecole Illustre through the efforts of Johannes 
Van Zoelen, Adrien Paets and Jean Rou, his various dwelling places, his 
literary activities, his controversy with Jurieu and his condemnation as a 
heretic by the Reformed Church, the loss of his professorship, and his friendship 
with Shaftesbury. 

André Robinet (no. 3) in “L’aphilosophie de P. Bayle devant les philosophies 
de Malebranche et de Leibniz,” criticizes Bayle’s dialectic which results neither 
in a synthesis nor in a system, then shows how far removed he is from Male 
branche and Leibniz on the problem of the relation of faith to rea on and on 
the concept of God ruling the world by general laws, and how different his 


“borrowed optimism” is from their optimisms. 


Leszek Kolakowski (no. 4) shows that Bayle’s criticism of Spinoza’s concept 


of substance is in many points not valid; but that it does however affect the 
weakest and at the same time the most important point. of Spinozism: the 
impossibility of deriving a valid principle of individuality, and therefore the 
impossibility of utilizing human language as an instrument of knowledg: 
adequate to reality. 

P. J. S. Whitmore studies Bayle’s criticism of Locke (no. 5) and _ brings 
out Bayle’s objections to Locke’s apparent confusion between the attributes 
of matter and thought and its implications against the proof of the immortality 
of the soul; he also shows that Bayle accepted Locke’s theory of sensation and 
refutes the Cartesian doctrine of innate ideas and that he favorably received 
Locke’s determination, in the Reasonableness of Christianity, to free religion 
from the difficulties of doctrine. 

Elisabeth R. Labrousse contributes two long studies based on unpublished 
material. One (no. 6) throws light on the behind-the-scenes activities in the 
editing and writing of Les Nouvelles de la République des Lettres by showing 
that Bayle’s correspondents, both Catholic and Protestant, played a more 
important role than is believed in furnishing him materials. The other (no. 


11) discusses and publishes the document concerning the offer of a chair of 
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philosophy made to Bayle by the University of Franeker in 1684, and his 
decision not to accept it, much to the disappointment of the friends who rec- 
ommended him. 

R. Shackleton’s brief contribution (no. 7) represents all Montesquieu’s 
“demonstrable borrowings” from Bayle and evaluates Montesquieu’s interest 1n 
Bayle as revealed chronologically in his works. 

The longest study (no. 8) by C. Louise Thijssen-Schoute traces the European 
diffusion of Bayle. Utilizing all previous scholarship on the question and 
adding the results of her own research, she proceeds to show Bayle’s influence 
in the Low Countries (not as much influence as one might think), Germany 
(particularly concerned with showing that Bayle’s ideas were pernicious and 
led to atheism), France, England, other European countries, America and 
finally among the refugees (where he met more opposition than acceptance). 
The study in places is little more than a catalogue of titles and names. 

The late Erich Haase (no. 9) edits the complete text of the poem “La 
Mémoire du Philosophe de Rotterdam vangée de la calomnie,” a kind of 
epilogue to the Jurieu-Bayle controversy, a work which Haase convincingly 
ascribes to Jacques Du Rondel, one of Bayle’s great admirers. 

The volume succeeds in stressing Bayle’s individuality and his achievements 
for their own sake, but the figure of Pierre Bayle that emerges is not essentially 
new. (ALEssANDRO S. CrisaFuLLI, The Catholic University of America) 


Voltaire: Candide. Par W. H. Barber. Londres: Edward Arnold, 1960. Pp. 62 
Voltaire: L’Ingénu and Histoire de Jenni. Edited by J. H. Brumfitt and M. I. 
Gerard Davis. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1960. Pp. Ixiii-+147. Les textes clas- 
siques étant désormais 4 la portée de tous, il a semblé utile de doter ces textes 
d’un appareil critique indépendant, qui soit commode et de petit format. 
Apres le livre de poche, l’érudition de poche. C’est M. Barber qui a été 
chargé de condenser, d’ajuster et d’améliorer la critique de Candide et il l’a 
fort bien fait. Auteur d’un Leibniz en France, il est passé avec son gros bagage 
dans le camp adverse et ne s'est pas vengé sur Voltaire des déformations que 
celui-ci avait fait subir 4 la théorie de l’optimisme pour mieux la ridiculiser. 
A mon sens, ce petit livre est ce qu'il y a de plus complet en fin de compte 
sur un sujet que deux grosses études récentes n’avaient pas réussi 4 épuiser et 
que M. Barber, malice voltairienne ou humour britannique, a passé sous 
silence dans sa bibliographie. 

M. Barber avait 4 surmonter l’obstacle majeur de tout ouvrage de vulgarisa- 
tion, qui est de satisfaire le spécialiste sans décourager le non-spécialiste, et il 
y a réussi. Tout au plus pourrait-on lui reprocher d’avoir trop insisté sur le 
cété parodique de Candide et de n’avoir pas signalé qu’il s'agit souvent d’une 
forme de comique plus générale, sinon tout cet humour serait perdu pour le 
lecteur contemporain qui n’a pas présent A l’esprit les romans d’aventure du 
dix-huiti¢me siécle. Mais ce n'est 14 qu'une divergence d’interprétation. 

J'ai été agréablement frappé de constater combien M. Barber consacre peu 
de temps aux sources littéraires de Candide; c’est 14 un heureux changement. 
Car, sauf dans une édition critique, ot une telle érudition est nécessaire, cette 
recherche des sources n’a d’intérét que suivie d'une étude des procédés de 
création littéraire chez Voltaire, ce que nul! n’a encore osé entreprendre. Autre- 
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ment il importe assez peu de savoir quels ouvrages Voltaire a consultés pour 
écrire l'histoire d’Eldorado et s'il s’est appuyé sur des auteurs illisibles pour 
batir son utopie plutét que de recourir 4 son imagination. 

La seule lacune que je déplore dans I’excellent travail de M. Barber con 


cerne l’ironie voltairienne. Lui-eméme en mesure toute Il’importance puisqu’il 


déclare: “The aspect of style in Candide which is most characteristic, however, 
and worth more attention than critics have commonly given it, is Voltaire’s 
use of irony....” Malheureusement, il fait comme les autres critiques et se 
contente de nous donner deux pages d’exemples évidents. Je ne crois pas qu'il 
ait senti, bien qu'il insiste sur la profonde unité de Candide, combien cette 
ironie est le ciment de l’ceuvre, combien le ton “voltairien” en est l’élément 
essentiel. Je sais qu'une telle étude est encore a faire et qu'elle déborde de 
toutes parts le cadre imposé 4 M. Barber, mais j’aurais aimé qu’il y consacrat 
quelques pages plutét qu’éa une étude de l’optimisme, séparée du reste de sa 
critique et qui rappelle trop ses préoccupations antérieures. Malgré toutes les 
apparences, la théorie de l’optimisme n’est pas le véritable adversaire de Vol- 
taire, sinon Candide ne serait plus lu aujourd’hui, tué par sa trop grande 
victoire. Le sujet est le probléme du mal et 1a M. Barber a écrit quelques pages 
remarquables de simplicité et de lucidité. J’ai en particulier beaucoup aimé la 
fagon dont il montre combien les digressions concourent 4 la démonstration 
générale et comment chaque récit vient confirmer la propre expérience de 
Candide. Tous les personnages sont ce qu’on pourrait appeler les témoins du 
mal, dans le sens ot l'on peut dire que dans L’Etranger, par exemple, Meur- 
sault est le témoin de Il’absurde. 

En résumé, je crois que le livre de M. Barber convient exactement 4 ceux 
qui veulent se faire une rapide opinion de la critique actueile de Candide, 
mais j’estime qu'il a tout autant sa place dans la bibliothéque des spécialistes 
pour sa concision, son élégance, son érudition discréte, qualités essentielles aux 
yeux de Voltaire et indispensables 4 qui le commente. 


Parce qu’on a trop longtemps considéré les idées de Voltaire d’une facon 
absolue et philosophique, la plus récente critique s’efforce de les ressaisir dé- 
sormais dans leur actualité, en leur donnant un caractére historique. C’est ce 
qu’ont fait MM. Brumfitt et Davis pour L’Ingénu. Le sujet du conte n’est 
plus opposition du sauvage et de la civilisation, mais une satire politique de 
la société du dix-huiti¢me siécle, sous le couvert d'un décor historique que 
Voltaire a fait aussi exact que possible afin de mieux déguiser ses attaques. II 
aurait fallu alors nous dire que le Huron, dont la logique montre l’absurdité 
de certaines traditions, et le siécle de Louis XIV, qui permet de dénoncer des 
abus encore existants, sont deux aspects d’un méme procédé critique: il con- 
siste 4 introduire un élément étranger, dans l’espace et le temps, et A noter 
les dissonances résultant de cette intrusion. 

Ce point de vue politique me parait trés valable; encore convient-il de ne 
pas le pousser trop loin et de ne montrer de Voltaire que son opportunisme, 
car il y a en lui une unité bien plus grande qu’on ne le pense souvent. II 
s'agit aprés tout d'un conte philosophique et MM. Brumfitt et Davis eux-mémes 
affirment que ce n'est pas un roman 4 clefs. Pourtant ils ne résistent pas au 
plaisir de se lancer dans certaines hypothéses, qui me semblent peu convain- 
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cantes. Je vois mal en effet Voltaire s’encombrer d’un cadre historique pro 
tecteur pour aller ensuite se créer délibérément des ennemis puissants, liés 
aux gens dont il essayait sams cesse de se ménager les faveurs. 

Dés qu’on prone un conte de Voltaire, on est inévitabDlement amené a le 
comparer 4 Candide. Une fois sa supériorité reconnue nécessairement, on fait 
remarquer tout ce que contient le conte et qui n’est pas dans Candide (comme 
si on pouvait ajouter quelque chose 4 Candide!). C’est ainsi que L’Ingénu 
histoire comique, tourne au sentimental sans qu’on ait jamais expliqué les 
raisons de ce changement que rien ne laissait prévoir et qui vient gacher la 
seconde moitié de l’ouvrage, il faut le reconnaitre. Que Voltaire lui-méme 
s’'y soit trompé et ait jugé favorablement son livre n’offre que peu d’intérét 
puisque nos deux critiques avaient juste pris soin auparavant de revenir sur 
ce vieux paradoxe que Voltaire, suivi par ses contemporains, croyait 4 son 
génie épique et tragique et dédaignait (moins qu’on ne veut le dire) sa verve 
comique. 

Je ferai davantage de réserves sur L’Histoire de Jenni. Il ne me parait pas 
que la gaité de la satire antichrétienne soit un signe que les attaques de Voltaire 
ont perdu de leur violence, car il est indifféremment enjoué ou sérieux sur le 
méme sujet, selon le besoin. La plaisanterie me semble ici nécessaire pout 
contraster avec le ton doctoral des attaques contre l’athéisme. Si ces derniéres 
sont hélas! présentées sur le mode grave, ce n'est ni que le sujet le préoccupe 
spécialement, ni qu'il respecte des alliés aussi notoires que d’Holbach et Dide- 
rot, c’est simplement qu'une critique comique de l’athéisme est impossible. On 
peut réfuter l’athéisme, on ne peut s’en moquer, car il ne donne pas prise 4 
la moquerie, pour la méme raison qu’on rit aux dépens de Pangloss et qu’on 
ne rit pas 4 ceux de Martin, bien que Martin ait aussi tort que Pangloss aux 
yeux de Voltaire. Voila en partie pourquoi les attaques de Voltaire contre 
l'athéisme paraissent si peu convaincantes; il leur manque le rire irré;istible 
(en partie aussi parce que les contradictions de son déisme le mettent dans une 
posture plus facheuse dans la discussion avec les athées qu’avec les chrétiens) 

Je voudrais finir sur une remarque de détail. Parce qu’on dit souvent a tort 
“de Vigny” ou “de Musset,” ce n’est pas une raison pour écrire par une erreul 
inverse ‘““Alembert” ou “Argental.” C’est dommage car le livre de MM. Brum- 
fitt et Davis est sérieux, documenté, écrit avec beaucoup de conscience et de 
conviction. (JEAN SAREIL, Columbia University) 


L’Evolution du romantisme: L’Année 1826. Par Christian A. E. Jensen. Genéve: 
Librairie E. Droz, 1959. Pp. 363. 1826: l'année ot Chateaubriand livre au pu- 
blic son Dernier Abencérage composé vers 1811. L’année ot Vigny, regroupant 
et rééditant ses Poémes de 1822, les augmente de quelques piéces maitresses, 
elles-mémes dominées par le “Moise.” L’année de Cinq-Mars tout aussi bien: en 
sorte que Vigny nourrirait des prétentions sérieuses au titre de writer of the 
year. A moins que vous n’aimiez mieux (simple affaire de godt) réserver la 
palme 4 Hugo pour la publication de ses Ballades. Et puis, quoi d’autre? A 


la rigueur, Les Barricades de Vitet, “scene historique” selon la formule de 


Stendhal; mais il faut que nos manuels se piquent d’une rare conscience pour 
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mentionner l|’Olivier de Latouche qui, au méme Stendhal; suggéra le point de 
départ de sa premi¢re ceuvre romanesque. Dans le secteur des essais de critique 
et de doctrine, rien n’a survécu: une zone d’ombre s’étend de 1825 4 1827, du 
Racine et Shakespeare 4 la Préface de Cromwell. Si vous ne craignez pas 


” 


d’élargir la notion de “fait littéraire,” vous ajouterez a cette liste préférentielle 
la diatribe de Montlosier contre les Jésuites (Mémoire a4 consulter). Cette fois, 
cest tout, c'est bien tout: assez maigre récolte. convenons-en. 

Ainsi procéde la postérité; ainsi doit-elle procéder si elle ne veut pas étre 
écrasée sous l’entassement des idées et des livres. Il ne sied assurément point 
que notre jugement se laisse encombrer a |’égal de nos bibliothé¢ques. Mais un 
tel filtrage a sa part d’arbitraire—et il n’est pas mauvais, loin de 14, qu'on nous 
le rappelle a l'occasion. 

Dans la thése que voici, these de l'Université de Chicago, Mr. Jensen nous 
rend un service semblable, encore (ou je me trompe fort) qu'il place moins 
haut ses réelles ambitions. J’ai assez l’'habitude du métier pour entrevoir en 
lui un travailleur d’une honnéteté exemplaire, ne reculant pas devant les 
consignes les plus ingrates, s’'y plongeant méme avec un air d’allégresse, mais ne 
connaissant qu’elles et rien au-dela. La consigne, donnée en l'espéce par le 
professeur Vigneron, était de constituer, sur le modele jadis proposé par MM. 
Eggli et Martino, le dossier complet d’une année “romantique”: littérature, 
beaux-arts, manifestes, pamphlets, polémiques de presse, etc. Au dire de Mr 
Jensen, d’autres “années” sont sur le chantier; d’autres monographies, ana 
logues a la sienne, paraitront donc si Dieu le veut. Ce serait miracle, toutefois 
que ses co-équipiers se montrassent, jusqu’au dernier, aussi attentifs a ratisser 
les moindres allées de leur domaine sans, pour autant, empiéter sur celui du 
voisin. Au vrai, Mr. Jensen est un esprit si naturellement discipliné que l'infrac 
tion la plus vénielle, chez lui, ferait presque figure de gros péché: comme il 
arrive, par exemple, lorsqu’il se hasarde, plusieurs pages durant, a disserter de 
Lamartine hors l'année 1826 ou 4 traiter des Nouvelles Messéniennes qui virent 
le jour en... janvier 1827. Avouerai-je que tout cela, minimes transgressions 
comprises, m’est fort sympathique? J’ai sous les yeux le fruit propre et net 
d’un énorme labeur: un recensement accompagné de réflexions un peu ras 
sises sans doute, mais judicieuses 4 leur mesure et sur lesquelles je garde loisir cd 
broder si le coeur m’en dit. 

Le leitmotiv de l’cuvrage, laborieusement ramené a la fin des principaux 
chapitres, est que nul, A la date de 1826, n’affiche grand souci de se proclamer 
“romantique.” Souvent péjorative 4 l’origine, ironique encore et toujours aux 


mains des “classiques” de l'époque, l’étiquette reste mal portée. Hugo s’en 
accommode avec de pateuses réticences, “dans l’acception 4 demi comprise, 


bien que non définie, qu’on [lui] donne le plus généralement”; et Stendhal est 


i 
t 


loin d’avoir l’'autorité nécessaire pour l’imposer. Mais la “réforme” est dans 


lair. Les traditionalistes eux-mémes l’attendent et s’y résignent, dans la mesurt 
a tout le moins ov il est admis comme un axiome que la littérature, expression 
de la société, se doit, ipso facto, d’en refléter les métamorphoses. A défaut du 
genre “frénétique,” pure vague de démagogie, les lecons demandées a Walter 


Scott et la mise en ceuvre d'un théatre dit “national” laissent présager des 
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réorientations précises et durables. Et la critique du temps, cette critique si 
négligée, il suffit de lui rendre la parole, ainsi que fait Mr. Jensen, pour 
s'apercevoir que, tout bien considéré, elle ne déchiffre pas trop mal les énigmes 
inscrites sur son horizon. Elle a certes son cortége de Vadius et de Trissotins: 
et ia nétre donc! Un Cyprien Desmarais, en revanche, y voit clair dans les 
relations de plus en plus étroites qui se nouent entre la littérature et la _polli- 
tique. Vous ne connaissiez pas Cyprien Desmarais? ni moi non plus; mais il se 
peut fort bien que cet obscur commentateur ait fourni 4 Hugo, Lamartine et 
Cie un aspect ou deux de la révélation d’eux-mémes—et qu’ils aient tiré sur 
lui quelques traites impayées. N’allez pas croire, au surplus, que le camp des 
anti-romantiques se compose uniquement de vieilles perruques...Les dénom 
més Thiessé et Tissot ne sont pas tellement stupides, qui, aux ennemis des 
Grecs et des Romains, jettent cette objurgation: “Attendez du moins, avant de 
prétendre exploiter la tradition nationale, que nous soyons pourvus d’une vé 
ritable histoire de France!” Si, toutefois, parmi les bénéficiaires de l’enquéte 
de Mr. Jensen, il me fallait choisir le mieux venu et le plus digne, je n’hésite 
rais pas un instant 4 designer Duvergier de Hauranne, critique doctrinaire et 
porte-parole du journal Le Globe. Ce futur homme politique et spécialist 
du droit constitutionnel, qui témoigne d’un godt littéraire extrémement sir, 
pourrait bien faire partie de la catégorie des grands oubliés et mériter une 
réhabilitation en bonne et due forme. 

Je suis donc avec Mr. Jensen, et plus agressivement que lui peut-étre, contre 
ceux qui lui reprocheraient d’avoir gaspillé son temps en d’inutiles et fasti 
dieuses recherches. Son année 1826 m’intéresse et m’attire comme un docu 
ment humain. A n’en pas douter, si l’on n’y voit qu’une date, un point de 
repére sans plus, elle pourra pas:er pour terne au regard de certaines qui sui- 
virent: au regard de 1827, par exemple, et, bien entendu, de 1830. Mais c’est 1a, 
précisément, la conséquence des erreurs d’optique et des filtrages posthumes 
dont je parlais tout a l'heure. En saine méthode historique, nous n’avons 
guére droit d’ignorer les massifs au profit de la ligne de créte, d’apprécier le 
gabarit intellectuel d’une é€poque selon l’abondance ou la pénurie de ses 
ceuvres d’exception. Si l’on opére une coupe verticale dans le temps, 4 la ma 
ni¢re de Mr. Jensen, l’on constate bien vite que bon an mal an—l'expression 
me parait ici fort 4 sa place—raison et déraicon, prescience et aveuglement, 
élan novateur et pesée conformiste se retrouvent en doses 4 peu prés cons- 
tantes, sinon également partagées. Je ne crois tout simplement pas que nous 
ayons aujourd’hui, a |l’échelle individuelle ou collective, l’esprit plus fin et 


plus délié que nos ancétres. Nos techniques perfectionnées nous permettent 


d’affronter des problémes plus complexes, mais il ne suit pas de 1a que notre 


sens critique l’emporte sur le leur. Mutatis mutandis, nous tatonnons commé« 
eux: nos lointains successeurs ne manqueront pas d’en faire la remarque, et 
ce sera leur privilége—a la condition difficilement réalisable qu’ils ne s’abusent 
pas sur leur propre compte. D’un mot, l’'humanité n’est jamais aussi intelligente 


qu'elle le présume & un moment donné, ni aussi dépourvue de matiére grise 


qu’on la juge le moment d’aprés. C’est une moralité pareille qui se dégage de 
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l'étude de Mr. Jensen; c'est le tort de l’auteur, mais non certes un tort irré 
missible, que de ne pas la tirer ouvertement. 

Une derniére observation, mi-plaisante, mi-sérieuse. Qu’adviendrait-il si 
d’aventure, le professeur Vigneron ou ses émules recrutaient quatre-vingt-dix 
neuf autres bicherons de l’espéce de Mr. Jensen? M’est avis que nous abouti 
rions de la sorte 4 une extraordinaire économie de temps et de moyens. Nous 
déblaierions le terrain si vite et si bien que les directeurs de théses de l'an 
2000, en mal de sujets pour leurs étudiants, ne sauraient A quel saint se vouer. 
Nous aurions 1a, concentrés et classés sur un vaste mais unique rayon de bibli 
othéque, plus de renseignements utiles que n’en fournissent aujourd’hui des 
myriades de volumes dispersés. Ce n'est pas & dire que nous aurions effectué 
la synthése littéraire du XIXe siécle francais; mais c'est dire, peut-étre, que 
par-dela les travaux d’approche, ceux-la mémes qu’il y a lieu de confier 4 nos 
candidats, nous serions 4 pied d’ceuvre pour la tenter. Diviser la matitre en 
autant de parcelles qu’il se peut, faire des dénombrements si entiers et des 
revues si générales qu’on soit assuré de ne rien omettre, n’est-ce pas le fonde 
ment de la méthode? Or, en histoire, ces compartimentages préalables ne se 
concoivent que sous l’aspect chronologique. L’ordre naturel des choses ne suffit 
évidemment pas a garantir l’ordre dans les pensées, mais il n'est ordre dans les 
pensées qui ait pouvoir de s’instituer sans lui.) (JEAN-ALBERT Bépt, Columbia 
University) 


Balzac’s Coméd Humaine. By Herbert ]. Hunt. London: University of 
London, The Athlone Press, 1959. Pp. xv-+506. A la biographie de Balzac 


qu’en 1957 nous donnait le professeur Hunt,! succéde aujourd’hui la biographic 


de son ceuvre. Ces deux contributions—il suffit d'un coup d’cil pour s’en aper 


cevoir—sont délibérément asymétriques: par la typographic comme par I 
nombre de pages, la seconde se révéle beaucoup plus massive que la premiére 
De la vie de son personnage, l’auteur ne retenait que les traits saillants; et 
du reste, il ne les jugeait pas tellement sensationnels (voir préface au tome I, 
p- vii). Le voici, en revanche, qui proméne sa lanterne dans les moindres an 
fractuosités de la Comédie humaine. N’est-ce pas souligner, de maniére déja 
éloquente, I’authentique nature du prodige balzacien? S’il est, en effet, une 
“vie prodigieuse” de Balzac, il faut avoir l’4me et la foi chevillées au corps pow 
la découvrir dans la série de ses propres événements. Balzac hors la Comédie 


humaine, réduit & son comportement quotidien, a la silhouette qu'il dessine 


1. L’ouvrage, trés raisonnablement correct de fond et de forme, n’en comporte pas 
moins sa quote-part de fautes de langue et d’errata. Parmi les premi¢res: pp. 17, 
enragé (anglicisme); 28, autopsie cadavérique; 72, formelle (anglicisme); 152, cette fois, 
la scéne s’agit; 199, s'il en frit; 207, péche (pour: péche); 207, se départ (pour: se dé 
partit); 219, terme (pour temps?); 233, trahir son pays aux Espagnols; 318, les “opera 
seria” (opere serie?). Parmi les seconds: pp. 16, Mgr. Quelen (pour: de Quelen); 192, 
Saint-Valéry (pour: Saint-Valry); 203, Millevoie (pour: Millevoye); 233, Loisel de Tréo 
gate, et 299, Laoisel-Tréogate (pour: Loaisel de Tréogate); 247, bas de la page, tome 
IV (lire: V); 248, n. 97, lire V7 au lieu de 3/7; 255, Chamounay, et 354, Chamonay 
(pour: Chamouny). 


1. Balzac, chez le méme éditeur, xii+198 pp. Le professeur Samuel Rogers en a 
rendu compte ici méme (XLIX, [1958], 149-50). 
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dans le monde, c’est assurément une force qui va, mais ce n’est pas un étre 
d’exception, ce n’est méme pas un habile homme. Jamais, fit-ce au comble de 
la ferveur, l’on ne pourra dire de lui, comme on a fait de plusieurs autres: 
“Sans doute écrivit-il de grandes choses, mais, tout bien pesé, sa meilleure 
réussite, c'est sa vie.” L’on dira bien plutét qu'il s’est créé trois mille vies 
secondes, oti la sienne se déverse et se transfigure... 

Pour différents de texture et d’aspect que soient les deux volumes de Mr 
Hunt, l’on retrouvera sans peine, dans le second, ce mélange de sympathie 
et de détachement, de finesse et de sens commun que el professeur Rogers 
appréciait 4 juste titre dans le premier. Y régnent aussi la méme réserve d’ex 
pression, la méme modestie. Il est vrai de l'un et de l'autre ouvrage qu’ils 
aspirent avant tout a placer sous les yeux du lecteur, et ~inguli¢trement du 
lecteur anglais ou de langue anglaise, “the sort of information upon which, 
once he has verified and enriched it by personal exploration, he may found his 
own judgments” (p. 436). Mais cela, est-ce si peu? J’avancerais volontiers, sans 
rechercher le paradoxe, que, méme réduite 4 un objet documentaire, surtout 
réduite 4 un objet documentaire, l’entreprise se hérissait de fraiches difficultés. 
Prenez, par exemple, aux fins de comparaison, le Balzac et son monde de M. 
Félicien Marceau (1955). C’est un ouvrage extraordinairement perceptif, ot 
l'‘auteur fait servir son expérience de romancier et de dramaturge 4 une étud 
d’ensemble de la création balzacienne. Mais il ne pénétre pas, il n’a pas besoin 
de pénétrer, dans le labyrinthe de la Comédie humaine. I} le survole; et cette 
procédure, s'il n’est pas douteux qu'elle exige des talents particuliers, et qu'elle 
comporte des risques sui generis, n’en supprime pas moins toute nécessité de 
recourir au fil d’Ariane. Mr. Hunt, au contraire, en brave fantassin qu’il est, 
s’enfonce a pied dans le dédale: avec cette simple résolution, cette volonté d’al 
ler jusqu’au bout—et de revenir s’il se peut—qui inspiraient, voila soixante-dix 
ans, la tentative prématurée de Marcel Barriére et qu’on n’avait guére revues 
depuis.2 Que parlons-nous de fil d’Ariane! Trop heureux, l’explorateur balza- 
cien, si quelque 4me compatissante l’en munissait dés son départ; mais sa 
tache, la raison d’étre de son équipée, est bel et bien de le tisser. 

Mr. Hunt use d’autres images, et d'images autrement modernes, pour évo 
quer les redoutables merveilles de l'univers ot il s'est aventuré. I] le décrit 
comme un champ radioactif, capable d’émettre sans cesse, du centre vers la 
périphérie, des particules de direction, de force et d’accélération variables. 
Pour en suggérer l'unité multiple et torturée, il l’assimile 4 un arbre géant 
poussant aux quatre coins du ciel ses ramures enchevétrées et satisfaisant de la 
sorte, vaille que vaille, 4 ses besoins organiques d’air et de lumiére. Mais ce qui 


importe en l’espéce, ce n'est pas le plus ou moins de nouveauté des métapho- 


res; c'est la notion, latente en chaque métaphore, que Balzac répond aux solli- 
citations de la Comédie humaine, non la Comédie humaine a celles de Balzac. 
Et l'allusion n’est pas ici aux seules tribulations financiéres qui firent de Jui 
un forcat a la chaine; elle est bien davantage 4 certain accomplissement néces- 

2. Chez M. Léon Emery (Balzac, 1943), l'attention prétée a l'étude des themes con 


trarie ici et la le dessein avoué de “rester fidéle au mouvement propre de la Comédie 
humaine.” 
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saire de l’ceuvre qui se rit du libre arbitre de l’auteur. D’ot cette formule carac- 
téristique: “There is [in Balzac’s literary activity] no rationally controlled 
advance towards a single goal, but simultaneous or closely consecutive surrender 
to divergent inspirations” (p. 59). Or, il faut du courage, croyez-moi, pour 
dire ainsi tranquillement leur fait aux enthousiastes: 4 ceux qui veulent, non 
sans raison, que Balzac soit un démiurge, mais que leur inexpérience de la 
démiurgie induit 4 penser qu’un monde se batit comme un parc ou un hotel- 
de-ville. 

Nul doute a cela, Balzac en personne a plus d’une fois brouillé les cartes. I] 
n’est pas facile, 4 tout le moins devons-nous le supposer, de se mettre sans 
broncher sous l’orageuse dictature de |’Esprit. Commander aux flots qui l’en- 
vahissent, ¢a été, de temps immémorial, l’'ambition contradictoire du _ poéte. 
Balzac y échappe d’autant moins que l’exemple napoléonien est 1a pour lui 
suggérer des analogies suspectes entre “les rois matériels” et “les souverains 
du royaume de la pensée.” Au: “Je n’y congois rien moi-méme,” cri du coeur 
s'il en fut, s’opposeront donc les prétentions au gouvernement de soi, de son 
ceuvre et de sa destinée. Pure fanfaronnade en 1828, le ‘Tout sera rangé, 
classé, étiqueté” devient 4 la longue une trés obsédante affaire. Si obsédante, 
que, malgré l’embarras qu’elle lui procure, Mr. Hunt se garde bien de I’ignorer. 
I] tient également compte de cet autre élément de confusion qu’est l’ordre de 
publication des romans de la Comédie humaine, fort éloigné de représenter 
leur ordre réel de conception ou d’exécution. Mais, ainsi paré sur sa droite ct 
sur sa gauche, il n’entend pas se laisser détourner de son objet essentiel, qui 
est d’enregistrer, au fil de leurs orientations spontanées, avec leurs coefficients 
divers d’intensité et de vitesse, toutes les forces présentes 4 un moment donné 
dans le courant du Grand Ouvrage. 

Le moindre écueil d’un propos de cette envergure n’est pas celui de la 
présentation. Mr. Hunt a fait des efforts héroiques pour la rendre claire et 
attrayante sans rien sacrifier de la complexité de son dessein. Certains débuts 
de chapitres, of il établit la route a suivre, sont bourrés de renseignements 
préalables (sur les titres, dates, éditions, etc.) et paraitront sans doute d'une 
lecture assez ardue: encore est-ce l’envers d’une qualité, l’auteur s’employant 
visiblement 4 abréger notre pensum. Quelques lignes parfois, deux ou trois 
paragraphes au maximum, lui suffisent pour prendre le large: aprés quoi nous 
oublions volontiers les périls de la navigation pour ne plus considérer que la 
dextérité du navigateur. Bien entendu, l’on ne résume pas un pareil itinéraire; 
et tout au plus ai-je loisir d’indiquer, d’un trait rapide, a quel point est 
flexible la méthode de Mr. Hunt. Tantot il se contente d’assouplir les catégories 
balzaciennes pour obtenir—pour restituer plutét, en sa vérité vivante, un effet 
de convergence et de fusion: voyez, 4 titre d’exemple, comme il “file” le déve- 
loppement qui aboutit a faire du Pére Goriot, “histoire parisienne,” l'une des 
pointes majeures de l'élan créateur. Tantdot, au contraire, il proctdera par 


fragmentation. Les “‘scénes provinciales” de 1836-40, notamment, ne lui sem- 
§ 


blent pas d’inspiration si uniforme qu'il ne juge désirable de distinguer plu- 


sieurs “cétés”: celui d’Alencon, celui d’Angouléme, celui de Provins, et de 


mettre entre eux, outre leur distance kilométrique, cette distance affective qui, 
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selon Proust, ne se borne pas a éloigner, mais sépare et transporte sur un autre 
plan. Ailleurs, c’est plus simple encore: l’historien n’a que faire des cadres in- 
ventés par Balzac. Le cycle des journalistes et gens de lettres (Une Fille d’Eve 
Un Grand Homme de Province a Paris, Beatrix, etc.), fruit d'une “obsession” 
nouvelle qui surgit en 1838-39—ce cycle n’a jamais regu le brevet d’existence 
autonome qu'il mérite, de sorte qu’il en faut rechercher partout les disjecta 
membra. ( 

L’enquéte de Mr. Hunt revét des aspects beaucoup trop austéres pour qu 
je me hasarde 4 la présenter comme une maniére de jeu. Elle ne va pas, cepen 
dant, sans offrir des ressemblances avec la solution d’un puzzle; sans exiger des 
capacités qui se rapprochent un peu de celles de Sherlock Holmes, et sans 
réclamer du lecteur le genre de participation qu'il consentirait 4 un bon roman 
policier. Il est des pistes 4 suivre, des indices 4 découvrir, des morceaux d’évi 
dence 4 classer et 4 raccorder. Lorsque Mr. Hunt vous dit: La Maison du Chat 


qui-Pelote est un parfait specimen de roman balzacien a l'état embryonnaire 
I 
(p- 27); ou bien: La Peau de chagrin illustre pour la premiére fois le théme 


de la lutte pour la vie (p. 40), celui de l’action corrosive de la pensée (p. 42) 


celui de la toute-puissance de l’argent (p. 45); ou bien encore: Les Employés, 
César Birotteau, La Maison Nucingen sont les premiers coups de sonde jetés 
par Balzac dans certains secteurs bien définis de la bourgeoisie parisienne (p 
183)—veillez au grain, tous Drs Watson que vous étes: il n’ira pas de la faut 
du maitre si vous échappe, sur le chemin de la découverte, l’importance des 
jalons qu'il avait loyalement posés. 

J'ai dit que l’ouvrage s’adressait principalement au public britannique. Cett 

destination particuli¢re lui préte, ici et la, une savoureuse pointe d’humour, 
Mr. Hunt ne détestant pas rappeler a ses compatriotes combien Balzac, jadis 
choqua (et n’en eut cure) les consciences de la prude Angleterre. Mais il n¢ 
suit pas, tant s’en faut, que la portée du livre soit limitée. I] est de ceux que, 
désormais, l'on ne pourra se dispenser de consulter et d’utiliser. Je connais, en 
mati¢re d’exégése balzacienne, des prises de position audacieuses jusqu’a la té 
mérité; jen connais, il va sans dire, qui sont timides a l’excés; je n’en connais 
guere qui umissent au t de curiosité intelligente A autant de pondération 
(JEAN-ALBERT Bfp£, Columbia University) 
Péguy. Par Bernard Guyon. Paris: Hatier, 1960. Pp. 228. Péguy poéte du sacre 
Essai sur la poet Péguy. Par Roy Jay Nelson. Paris: Cahiers de l’Amitié 
Charles Péguy, 1960. Pp. 222. Two new volumes have recently been added to 
the steadily growing Péguy bibliography. Professor Guyon’s book, in itself a 
testimony to that growth, is a most useful état présent of Péguy studies. After 
disposing of Péguy’s youth up to 1894 in a fairly brief prologue, M. Guyon 
divides his commentary into three main sections entitled respectively “Le 
Militant socialiste,” “Le Gérant des Cahiers,” and “Le Poéte chrétien.” An 
epilogue relates the circumstances of Péguy’s death and evaluates a number of 
works by other scholars; this is followed by a very selective bibliography. 

Because of the relatively small size of the volume (determined by the scope 
of the “Connaissance des Lettres” series), there is no opportunity for detailed 
analysis or demonstration. For the most part, M. Guyon refers the reader to the 
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essays of Jean Onimus, Albert Béguin, and a number of others, as well as to 
his own previously published studies. As could have been expected, he is not 
always in agreement with fellow Péguy scholars—but his tone is never polemical. 
The issue is stated, a few points are made in favor of his own interpretation, 
and the reader is implicitly invited to refer to Péguy’s text and decide for 
himself. 

As Péguy’s intellectual life unfolds in the light of his productive career, 
supplemented by those items of personal biography that are available, a certain 
stress is laid upon the many gaps in what is known about Péguy: his early 
childhood, the particulars of his conversion to socialism, the relationship with 
his wife at the time of his return to the Catholic faith, the genesis, development, 
and sacrifice of his extra-marital love—all are cloaked in deep and perhaps 
permanent obscurity. Concerning research that still needs to be undertaken, M. 
Guyon has a number of suggestions: he especially mentions a detailed chrono 
logical study of Les Cahiers de la Quinzaine, and a systematic investigation of 
philosophical influences on Péguy as well as that of his poetic sources. (The 
latter have been sketchily surveyed in the introduction to Joseph Barbier’s 
Le Vocabulaire, la syntaxe et le style des poémes réguliers de Charles Péguy 
{Paris, 1957].) M. Guyon has obviously meant his book to be read consecutively 
rather than consulted for reference, and he has indeed succeeded in writing an 
eminently readable and condensed account of Péguy’s life and works. 

Mr. Roy Jay Nelson’s volume, on the other hand, is a much more specialized 
study that sheds new light on several aspects of Péguy’s poetry. Its double title, 


however, reveals one of its weaknesses: we did need a study of “Péguy poéte 
du sacré,” and further studies on “La Poétique de Péguy” as well; but t 


nest 
should really have been separate undertakings, and certainly not combined 
with a third, concealed topic that might be entitled “Le Sens des formes chez 
Péguy.” Mr. Nelson has interesting things to say under al] three headings; un 
fortunately, the grab-bag presentation of his comments, as well as a failure to 
treat his subjects exhaustively, makes his text difficult to follow or not always 
as convincing as it should be. 

Those portions of the book that deal with “Péguy poéte du sacré,” together 
with the final chapter on forms, call for the least commentary. Mr. Nelson’s 
account of the circumstances of Péguy’s life relevant to the composition of the 
poems under consideration, the dating of their composition, and the analysis 
of the poems themselves are generally well done. Like M. Guyon, he relies 
heavily on the works of Béguin and Onimus, but in a number of instances he 
is able to add pertinent observations or discoveries of his own. His dating of 
La Tapisserie de Sainte Geneviéve et de Jeanne d’Arc, for instance, seems 
particularly good. It must be said, however, that here and throughout most of 
the book Mr. Nelson’s uneasy French gives even his soundest statements an 
aura of naiveté that failed to put this reader in a receptive mood. 

On the subject of Péguy’s poetics, we already have the posthumous work of 
Albert Chabanon, La Poétique de Charles Péguy (Paris, 1947), which is far 
from definitive, and the more recent, ground-breaking study of Barbier that has 


already been mentioned. There is ample room for further stylistic studies of 
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Péguy’s irregular verse and of his prose, and there is also a need for studies 
on Péguy’s symbolism—which is mainly what Mr. Nelson seems to have in mind 
when he speaks of “la poétique de Péguy.” 

Mr. Nelson, however, falls short of giving us a definitive study of Péguy’s 
symbolism mainly because of lack of rigor and thoroughness: he seems to be 
another victim of a widespread tendency to ignore the fact that, if literary 
criticism is partly an art, literary scholarship is essentially a science. As such, it 
demands that the scholar carefully define his terms, that he observe, classify, 
and analyze all the facts within his area of investigation, that any conclusion 
he reaches be clearly and necessarily based on these observations, classifications 
and analyses, and finally that the results of his investigations be presented in 
the form that will be most useful to other scholars. 

The title chosen for the first part of Mr. Nelson’s book, “Vers une symbolique 
du sacré,” is a portent of coming trouble. Indeed, on the very first page of 
chapter one, the discussion of images and symbols is decidedly confused and 
fails to reveal whether or not the author thinks of images, metaphors, and 
symbols as being identical tropes. We are soon told that there are about twenty 
“important” symbols in Péguy’s poetry; but we do not know what, in Mr. 
Nelson’s mind, constitutes an “important” symbol (pp. 13-14). Twenty-three of 
the “principal” or “most important” symbols are listed—although nothing is 
said either about the order of the list and the frequency of their appearance, 
or the criterion that enables Mr. Nelson to decide whether an expression is or 
is not a symbol. Thus, ahead of much more conventional symbols such as water 
and fire, he lists the word “armoire”: “C’est le symbole de la mémoire ot |’on 
range les tissus du temps” (p. 25). One single example follows, taken from 
Eve (the third of three consecutive stanzas containing that word, although this 
fact is not mentioned), and we are left wondering over the validity of such an 
inclusion and, assuming it is valid, over the significance of the symbol. “Ar- 
moire” will appear again three times in the book: a passage from Le Mystére de 
la charité de Jeanne d’Arc quoted on p. 75 includes the line “Le métier des 
buffets, des armoires, des commodes,” but the commentary refers to “la sym- 
bolique du bois,” not at all to the symbolism of “armoire” as defined earlier; 
on p. 166 Mr. Nelson refers to the “rangement” sequence in Eve and says, 
“les images de dureté et de rigidité forment ce nouveau climat; la nature est 
enfermée dans l’armoire,” and quotes the “fréle étagére” stanza (which does 
not contain the word “armoire’’); on p- 167 he says that “Dieu se mettra.. 


a ranger, 4 trier le bon et le mauvais” and without even alluding to the pre- 
sence of the word, quotes the two lines, “Quand la création devant le créateur/ 


comme un linceul aux rayons de l'armoire.” The point is that not once does 
Mr. Nelson, after his original statement on p. 25, find it either necessary 


~ 


or 
helpful to discuss or even mention the symbolism armoire/mémoire. Whatever 


the merits of his assertion, he does nothing to convince the reader: there is no 
evidence in his text to justify any other conclusion than that Péguy is using 
“armoire” as a convenient and appropriate metaphor. 

When Mr. Nelson takes up the symbol of water, he again generates confusion 


by his unwillingness to classify the various aspects of poetic reality. Water in 
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nature appears under a number of guises and although these have physically 
and theoretically much in common they lend themselves to very different sym 
bolic interpretations. A quiet river, stormy seas, a gentle spring rain, devastat 
ing floods—all are essentially ‘‘water.” But to a poet as well as to a primitive 
man (Mr. Nelson is justifiably fond of linking Péguy’s symbolism to earlier 
mythologies) they will symbolize or represent diverse concepts or forces. After 
agreeing with Onimus’ characterization of water as a beneficent, life-giving, 
fertility symbol (p. 28), he points out that in some cases water (he does not 
say under which shape) represents quite the opposite, and he gives, without 
actually quoting, two references to Eve as illustration. In this instance it 
would have been helpful to quote and show that Péguy was concerned with 
the Dead Sea in one passage and in the other with “vieux fonds de citern 
“restants de citerne,” and “égouts de citerne,” which in the same pages are 
specifically contrasted with “eau vive” and “source profonde.” Again, after 
giving an example of the use of water as a beneficial symbol, he quotes a passage 
from Le Porche du mystére de la deuxiéme vertu: “Qu'ils boivent les jours 
mauvais pour ainsi dire plus vite que les jours mauvais ne pleuvent” (p. 29) 
But here, in addition to saying nothing about the obvious association of ideas 
“mauvais temps > jours mauvais > pluie mauvaise,” he only gives half of the 
conclusion in which Péguy contrasts “mares,” “‘bas-fonds,” “marécages pleins 
de boue et de vase” with “eau courante,” “eau vive,” “eau claire,” “eau 
douce,” “belle eau transparente,” “eau pure et qui jaillit et qui coule.” 
Quite obviously, a bog and a mountain spring are in reality only very di tantly 
related and it would have helped Mr. Nelson to take that into account. Still 
discussing water, he presents a stanza from the Quatrarns that contains the line 
“Souillé de cette écume’’—but the figurative, unfavorable connotation of “‘écu 
me” (cf. the English cognate “scum’’) is such a commonplace that it might 
well have been considered under a different heading. Similarly, when discussing 
Jeanne d’Arc, he writes, “L’eau...est partout présente dans l’ceuvre” and his 
second example is the verse: “Les assaillants montaient comme un flot qui 
s‘emporte” (p. 55). Here, it is hard to think of “flots” as being more than a 
stereotype—a dead metaphor; one may argue, of course, that Péguy has given it 
new life; but it has little in common, as a potential symbol, with either “ma- 
récage” or “belle eau transparente.” 


There are a number of other details in Mr. Nelson’s study (and while in all 


fairness one must emphasize that they are details, sound scholarship, never- 
theless, is based on respect for details) that might lead to similar observations 
and make one wonder if all the facts are really in. Is it po sible that, in some 
cases, conclusions may have been reached prematurely? Also, is not a certain 


uneasiness justified when so much of Péguy’s thought is implicitly explained 
through internal evidence taken from his poetic works alone? To raise such 
questions, however, is not to imply that they must necessarily be answered in 
the affirmative: further investigations alone will reveal whether Mr. Nelson was 
inspired or simply foolhardy. 

Concerning the practical usefulness of this work to other researchers, it is 


possible that some of the following cavils should be directed at the publishers 
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rather than the author. First, there is no bibliography; while a complete biblio- 
graphy is unnecessary in a study of this nature, it is important to know of 
what previous scholarly works the author was able to avail himself. Footnotes 
are gathered at the end of the book, but all works consulted or referred to in 
the text are not mentioned in those notes (Joseph Barbier’s dissertation, for 
instance). Second, there is no index. An index of proper names would not have 
been, in this case, an absolute must; but an index of words with thematic, 
metaphoric, or symbolic connotations would have proved most helpful. Finally, 
cross-references within Mr. Nelson's text are vague or non-existent. Typical is 


his statement on p. 149, “Nous avons tracé le développement du théme du 
sacrifice chez Péguy,” after which the reader is left on his own trying to re- 
member where and how this was done. Eventually, of course, if his memory 


is alert and his interest high, he will recall previous discussions on pp. 64 and 
118-20—and also decide that the verb “tracé” expressed a little more than 
what was actually done. 

In conclusion, one can only deplore the inescapable fact that, in spite of the 
author’s contributions, the study of Péguy’s symbolism still needs to be done— 
perhaps it will be done by Mr. Nelson himself. But whoever does it should 
temper Mr. Nelson’s enthusiasm and admiration for Péguy with a thorough, 
painstaking approach to his subject. (Leon S. Roupiez, Columbia University) 


Ortega y Gasset: Etapas de una filosofia. Por José Ferrater Mora. Barcelona: 
Editorial Seix Barral, 1958. Pp. 136. This is not a new work but the reissuing, 
with some occasional changes and the addition of a final four-page section 
on “La idea del ser,” of a study originally published in English by the Yale 
University Press and subsequently in Spanish by Sur. Both versions were by 
Ferrater Mora himself. 

In the introduction the author emphasises the difficulty of synthesising 
briefly the “casi increible variedad de los intereses intelectuales” (p. 11) of 
Ortega y Gasset. The point is well taken, for the task of condensing into a 
few pages so much complexity of material is an enormous one. (Witness 
Julian Marias’ recently issued lengthy first-volume study of the same subject.) 
There is, moreover, another obstacle of prohibitive proportions that Ferrater 
does not mention, more subtle and more formidable even than the problem 
of condensation, and that is the facile perfection of the model. Ortega’s own 
intellectual luminosity is such that it gives a deceptive appearance of trans 
parent simplicity to his exposition that actually belies the difficulty of his 
concepts. This places the exponent of his work in the unenviable position 
of having to unravel the complexity of the seemingly lucid and consequently 
of appearing less clear and convincing than his subject. It is a problem which 
can only be aggravated by the limitations of space. In spite of these two 
difficulties, José Ferrater Mora, who brings to his analysis his own considerable 
philosophic preparation as well as an intellectual honesty beyond reproach, 
produces in this extended essay a definite and needed contribution to the 
understanding of Ortega y Gasset. 

It would not, however, be completely accurate to assert that the spatial 
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limitations have been entirely overcome. The inevitable over-compactness 
often weakens the quality of conviction of the exposition as the reader is 
presented with unsubstantiated interpretations to which he has not been 
gradually led so that they have not been impressed on him with the force of 
incontrovertible argument. This type of telegraphic procedure is modified by 
occasional footnote references which, however, are usually so cryptic that they 
add no immediate enlightenment. They are “references to,” not “explana- 
tions of,” the points under consideration. Similarly, many topics are confined 
for lack of time to mere passing references (e.g. the fruitful Orvegan concept 
of historical crises, reduced to a hasty footnote on p. 92, and the question 
of “problemas sociales” in Espafia invertebrada and La rebelién de las masas, 
to another lengthier one on p. 114). Occasionally also subtle distinctions are 


overlooked, as in the discussion of the objective value of perspectivism (p. 60), 


in which no allusion is made to the distinction between objective perspective 


and subjective point of view. At times the over-concentration leads to some- 
what loose renditions of the original, as in the assertion that Ortega declared 
that “la substancia ultima del mundo no és ninguna cosa, sino una perspectiva” 
(p. 57), a reading not faithful to the original “el ser definitivo del mundo” 
and moreover at variance with the statement in the final chapter that in 
Ortegan thought there is no acceptance of a concept of substantial being 
(“no hay ‘ser’ substante y propio,” p. 135). 

In spite of these minor qualifications, Ferrater Mora’s book is undoubtedly 
a noteworthy achievement that is faithful to its avowed purpose of giving 
the reader “una imagen suficientemente completa, aunque en modo alguno 
exhaustiva, de la filosofia de Ortega” (p. 21). Admirable, also, is the rigid 
adherence to the Ortegan critical principle of seeking to understand rather 
than to pass judgment (“Mi principal intencién es comprender y no criticar,” 
p. 55), a position which avoids the pitfalls of adulation and is productive of 
frank estimations of certain limitations of the philosopher that are valuable 
contributions to the appreciation of Ortega: the admiration of the latter's 
literary style which does not fail to observe that it is not entirely free of 
mannerisms (p. 30); the qualification of his reduction of modern philosophic 
thought to “rationalism” as an over-simplification (p. 67) 

In his exposition, Ferrater has confessedly adopted Ortega’s own “bio- 
graphic method” to divide the stages of his development into “objetivismo” 
(1902-14; deplorably listed in an uncorrected error as 1902-04); “perspec- 
tivismo” (1914-23); and “racio-vitalismo” (1924-55), the latter constituting 
for the author “la mas lograda contribucién de Ortega al pensamiento filo- 
séfico de nuestro tiempo” (p. 20). Perhaps Ferrater gives undue weight to 
the first stage and not enough to the second, but there is no debating the 
appropriateness of his evaluation of the third, and especially of the importance 
of his particularly lucid clarification of the meaning of the Ortegan principle 
of life as the radical reality. This is perhaps the best example of what in 
general is the most important contribution of Ferrater’s work: the fact that 
he gives not only chapter and verse but the sense of Ortega’s philosophy. It 
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is by no means the simplest approach, but it is certainly the most fruitful 
in the long run. It does not give categorical answers to all problems and neatly 
dispose of loose ends but is rather what might be termed “problematic crit- 
icism,” one which raises—intentionally—perhaps as many questions as it 
answers. In so doing it remains deeply faithful to the spirit of inquiry while 
contributing a real service to its subject by opening up exciting new vistas. 
(Leon LivincsToNE, Wayne State University) 
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